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SHELLEY AND LEIGH HUNT. 


In that very interesting compilation, ‘ Recol- 
lections of the Table Talk of Samuel Rogers,’ 
the poet is reported to have said :— 

‘* Before meeting Shelley in Italy, I had seen 
him only once. It was in my own house in 
St. James’ Place, where he called upon me— 
introducing himself—te request the loan of some 
money which he wished to present to Leigh Flunt ; 
and he offered me a bond for it. Having nume- 
rous claims upon me at that time, 1 was obliged 
to refuse the loan.”’ 

Prior to its final acceptance, a part of that 
statement seems to require revision. I do 
not think that Shelley before April, 1816, had 
any necessity to raise money for Leigh 
Hunt. 

Prof. Dowden in a note (‘ Life of Shelley,’ 
vol. ii. p. 181) says: “‘ When it was that he 
[Shelley] called on Rogers to request a loan 
for Leigh Hunt I cannot tell.” 

While not disputing the fact that Shelley 
did call upon Rogers earlier than April, 1816, 
to borrow money, I submit that there is no 
evidence whatever that the money was 
intended for Leigh Hunt. I think it can be 


win, and that the date of Shelley’s visit to 
Rogers was May, 1814. 

When, in February, 1813, Leigh Hunt and 
his brother were sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, and a fine of 5001. each, for 
publishing a libel on the Prince Regent, 
Shelley, who was then at Tremadoc in Wales, 
wrote, on or about 19 February, to Hook- 
ham, and begged him to raise a subscription 
to pay Hunt's fine. Towards that object 
Shelley sent 20/. When it was pointed out 
that neither of the Hunts would accept 
pecuniary assistance, Shelley wrote direct 
to Leigh Hunt, at that time in prison, and 
offered to pay either the whole, or a great 
part of the fine. This princely offer was at 
once declined by both the brothers Hunt, 
and there is no reason to believe that the 
question was ever reopened. As a matter 
of fact, Leigh Hunt was not personally 
known to Shelley until December, 1816, 
which was long after the period indicated by 
Rogers. 

That the visit to Rogers must have taken 
place prior to Byron’s departure from 
England, in April, 1816, is proved by Rogers 
himself, who states that on the same day that 
Shelley called, Byron dined with him. Prof. 
Dowden tells us (‘ Life of Shelley,’ vol. ii. 
p- 61) that in December, 1816, Mary became 
aware that Shelley had either given or con- 
veyed to Leigh Hunt a considerable sum 
of money, possibly for his private wants. 
This is the first intimation of any gift of 
money by Shelley to Leigh Hunt, and can 
have had no connexion whatever with 
Samuel Rogers. On the other hand, it is 
on record that in March, 1814, Shelley’s 
affairs were in a critical condition. He 
wrote to his father to say that he could no 
longer delay raising money by the sale of 
post-obit bonds. Two months later, in 
May, 1814, Shelley tried very hard to raise 
money, but not for Leigh Hunt, who was not 
in need of money at that time. Shelley 
wished to assist Godwin (Dowden, vol. i. 
pp. 417-18), with whose daughter he eloped 
at the end of July. 

In May, 1815, Shelley gave Godwin 
1,000/., and in the following month the poet 
became entitled to an income of 1,000/. a 
year. He had then certainly no occasion to 
borrow money from Rogers, for he was, at 
that time, decidedly prosperous. ‘“‘ Re- 
lieved from poverty and the oppression of 
debt,” says Prof. Dowden, he longed to get 
out of London, and to find some haven of 
peace with Mary Godwin. Again, in 
January, 1816, Shelley agreed to sell an 
annuity for Godwin’s benefit; but not one 


shown that the loan was requested for God- 
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word is mentioned of Leigh Hunt’s neces- 
sities until the following December. 

In these circumstances it seems likely, 
either that Rogers may have forgotten, 
or perhaps in the first instance mistaken, 
the object for which Shelley begged a loan ; 
or that the compiler of the ‘Table Talk’ 
may have misunderstood the allusion. It 
appears to be only bare justice to a man who, 
in after years, was not so scrupulous, to 
remember that, in the hours of adversity 
which he passed in prison, he showed a fine 
spirit of independence. 

RIcHARD EDGCUMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 8. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381.) 


I AGAIN desire to thank all correspondents, 
anonymous and otherwise, who have supplied 
information. 

Having given a first instalment of Queen 
Victoria Memorials at the last reference, I 
devote the present contribution mainly to 
Memorials of Prince Albert, after which I 
must proceed to other subjects now demand- 
ing attention. 


RoyaL PERSONAGES (continued). 


Hastings.—About the centre of the town, 
on a site where seven roads converge, stands 
the Albert Memorial. It is 65 feet high, 
and was erected by public subscription at a 
cost of 860/., to the memory of Prince 
Albert, consort of Queen Victoria. Above 
the entrance door of the tower is inscribed: 
‘** Erected to Albert the Good, in the year 
of our Lord 1862.”” Higher up on the same 
side is a statue of the Prince, represented 
in the robes of a Knight of the Garter. 
Above the statue is an illuminated clock. 
A drinking fountain is incorporated in the 
lower portion of the tower. The memorial 
is i? designs by Mr. E. A. Heffer of Liver- 

ool. 
' Edinburgh.—A bronze equestrian statue 
of Prince Albert stands in the centre of 
Charlotte Square Gardens. The Prince is 
represented in the uniform of a field-marshal. 
On the granite pedestal are bronze bas-reliefs 
depicting events in his life: (E.) his marriage, 
(W.) opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
(N.) distributing Orders, (S.) the Queen and 
Prince surrounded by their children. At the 
angles between are groups representative of 
(1) Art and Science, (2) Labour, (3) Nobility, 
(4) Service. The statue is the work of the 


late Sir John Steell, and the groups are by 
other sculptors. The work cost nearly 
16,000/., and was inaugurated by Queen 
Victoria on 17 August, 1876. On the evening 
of the ceremony the sculptor received the 
honour of knighthood from his sovereign at 
Holyrood Palace. 

Ramsey, Isle of Man.—On 20 September, 
1847, the Royal Yacht with the Queen and 
Prince Albert on board anchored in Ramsey 
Bay. The Queen remained on board, but 
the Prince Consort landed and _ visited 
several points of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. The party had again embarked 
before the inhabitants were aware of the 
visit. A subscription was shortly after- 
wards started to erect a suitable memorial 
of the event. It consists of a tower 45 feet 
high, built of granite and slate, and furnished 
with a winding stairway in the interior. Over 
the doorway is inscribed :— 

‘‘ Erected on the spot where H.R.H. Prince 
Albert stood to view Ramsey and its neigh- 
bourkood during the visit of her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria to Ramsey Bay, the 20th 
of September, 1847.” 

Belfast.—At the bottom of High Street, 
near the Quay, is the fine clock-tower 
known as “The Albert Memorial.” It was 
erected by public subscription, was begun 
in 1865, and completed in 1868. It rises to 
a height of 138 feet, and was constructed 
from the designs of Mr. W. J. Barre. On 
the side facing High Street is a statue of the 
Prince; and the tower terminates with a 
clock-chamber, open belfry, and spire. 

Balmoral.—On Craig-lour-achin, one of the 
most beautiful hills near Balmoral, a statue 
of Prince Albert stands on the apex of a 
pyramid or cairn of rough granite blocks. 
The Prince is represented clad in Highland 
costume, and bare-headed. His right hand 
rests upon the head of a large collie-dog 
standing beside him. The inscription con- 
tains the following quotation from the 
Apocryphal Wisdom of Solomon (chap. iv- 
verses 13 and 14) :— 

‘““He, being made perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time, For his soul pleased the Lord, 
therefore hasted He to take him away from among 
the wicked.”’ 

Lochlee Forest, Braemar.—At a spot in 
this forest known as Hall o’ Craig 0’ Doon 
is a well from which Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert once drank. The eleventh 
Earl of Dalhousie, who owned the demesne, 
placed over the well a memorial stone, 
bearing the lines :— 

Rest, traveller, on this lonely green, 
And drink and pray for Scotland’s queen. 
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Beneath this couplet is inscribed as follows : 

“Her Majesty Qveen Victoria and His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort visited this well and 
drank of its refreshing waters, the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1860. The Year of Her Majesty’s Great 
Sorrow.”’ 

Balmoral Palace.—Over the entrance door 
to the great tower is a richly carved panel. 
The globose centre is thus inscribed :— 


This 
Castle of Balmoral 
was erected by 
F.LR.H. Prince Albert 
Consort of 
H.M. Queen Victoria 
Begun Sept. 28th 1853 
Completed Sept. 1st1856 
Tenby.—On the Castle Hill stands the 
Welsh Memorial of Prince Albert. It was 
designed and executed by Mr. John Evan 
Thomas at a cost of 2,2507. The Prince is 
represented in the attire of a field-marshal, 
and wearing the regalia of the Order of the 
Garter. The statue was unveiled by Prince 
Arthur (Duke of Connaught) in 1865. The 
inscription is in Welsh. 


Wolverhampton.—In the centre of Queen’s 
Square is a bronze equestrian statue of Prince 
Albert. It was unveiled by Queen Victoria 
on 30 November, 1866. 


Liverpool.—A bronze equestrian statue of 
Prince Albert is in St. George’s Place. 
On the front of the granite pedestal is in- 
scribed :— 

Albert, Prince Consort 
Born 1819, Died 1861. 
And on the back :— 

‘This statue of a wise and good Prince was 
Tr by the Corporation of Liverpool, October, 

It was modelled by Thos. Thornycroft, and 
cost 6,000. 

St. Peter Port, Guernsey.—A replica of the 
statue of Prince Albert formerly in the 
gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and now placed near the entrance to the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, commemorates 
the visit of the Queen and Prince to the 
island in August, 1846. It is erected near 
the spot where they landed, and represents 
the Prince in the robes of the Order of the 
Garter. It was cast in copper at a cost of 
1,2007. 

St. Anne, Alderney.—A gateway leading 
into the churchyard was “ Erected by the 
people of Alderney”? to commemorate 
the visit of the Queen and Prince Albert in 
1846. It is inscribed: ‘‘ Albert, 1846.” 


Aberdeen.—In Union Street, near Union 
Bridge, is Marochetti’s statue of Prince 


Albert. It was unveiled by Queen Victoria 
on 13 October, 1863. 


The following relate 
personages :— 

Lichfield.—On 30 September, 1908, the 
Earl of Dartmouth unveiled a statue of 
King Edward VII. which had been presented 
to the city by Mr. Robert Bridgman, the 
sculptor, in commemoration of his year of 
office as Sheriff. 


Medallion portraits of King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra, affixed to the front of 
the Lichfield Guildhall, were unveiled on 
17 September, 1910. 


Hickleton, Yorkshire.—In the proximity 
of Hickleton Hall, the seat of Viscount Hali- 
fax, a King Edward memorial cross has 
recently been erected. The cross, which 
stands about 20 feet high, is constructed of 
Portland stone, with local stone forming the 
base. In the centre of the cross itself is 
carved on the front a figure of the B. V. 
Mary bearing our Lord in her arms, and at 
the back are the three lions of England. The 
following is inscribed at the base :— 

‘““To Edward the Seventh, King of England. 
This Cross is erected in memory of the past by 
Charles Lindley, Viscount Halifax, his faithful 
subject and servant, May 6th, 1910. 

“Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let 
light perpetual shine upon him.” 

Alnwick, Northumberland.—In the neigh- 
bourhood of Alnwick Castle is a pillar in- 
scribed as follows :— 

William the Lion 
King of Scotland 
besieging 
Alnwick Castle 
was here 
taken Prisoner 
MCLXXIV. 

Two or three hundred yards north of the 
chapel dedicated to St. Leonard is a cross. 
bearing the following inscriptions :— 

Malcolm III. 
King of Scotland 
besieging 
Alnwick Castle 
was slain here, 
Nov. 13, An. 


to other royal 


K. Malcolm’s Cross 
decayed by time 
was restored by 
his descendant 
Elizabeth 
Duchess of Northumberland 
MDCCLXXIV. 


Chislehurst.—On Chislehurst Common,. 
hard by Camden Place, for some years the - 
residence of the family of the third Napoleon, 
ex-Emperor of the French, is a granite - 
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cross erected to the memory of the ill-fated 
Prince Imperial. On the pedestal are the 
following inscriptions :— 
[Front.] 
Napoleon Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, 
Prince Imperial, 
Killed in Zululand, 
Ist June, 1879. 
| Back.] 

‘‘T shall die with a sentiment of profound 
gratitude for Her Majesty the Queen of England 
and all the Royal Family, and for the country 
where I have received for eight years such 
cordial hospitality.” 


In memory of the Prince Imperial and in 
‘sorrow at his death this cross is erected by th 
residents of Chislehurst, 1880. 

The first of the latter inscriptions is an 
extract from the young Prince’s will. 

JOHN T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Nicholas Rowe’s monument, for which 
Mr. Pace inquired at 11 S. ii. 243, is situated 
in the village of Little Barford, Beds, and 
consists of a four-sided pillar about 3 feet 
high. The inscription on the sides runs as 
follows :— 

(1) The Poet Rowe was born in this house 
1673 (2) Author of Jane Shore sevral Tragedies 
and Translator of Lucan (3) Master of Polite Learn- 
ing and the Classical Authors (4) A secretary of 
State To Queen Ann, and Poet Laureate to King 
George. 

The above information has been kindly 
supplied me by Mr. J. H. Alington of Little 
Barford, whose grandfather erected the 
memorial. He adds :— 

“The story is that the mother of the poet was 
travelling, and that the house (which is now the 
end one of a row of joined cottages in which 
labourers live) was a wayside inn, where she 
lodgea at the time of his birth.” 

W. R. B. PrRIDEAvx. 

Reform Club. 


THE EARLIEST TELEGRAPHY. 


AccorDING to an article by Mr. T. Sturdee 
in The Strand Magazine for October last, 
“it was not until 1795, when Lord George 
Murray introduced his semaphore system, 
that anything like an efficient means of 
telegraphic communication was established.” 
This implies the earlier existence of such 
communication ; and that idea is borne out 
in an article in the same magazine for 
September by Mr. Bernard Darwin on ‘ Some 
Curious Wagers.’ That tells of a_ bet 
by the Duke of Queensberry with a Mr. 
Edgworth, which could have been won by the 


| latter if it had not been that, ‘“ having in his 


mind a system of semaphores, he blurted out 
that he didn’t mean to rely upon horses.” 
There is a tantalizing absence of dates from 
this anecdote, but conjecturally it is of about 
1750; and I should be interested to know 
whether there is a contemporary description 
of any earlier system of telegraphic com- 
munication than that which I give below. 


In The London Chronicle for 3-6 January, 

1767, appeared the following :— 
Corsican GAZETTE. 

Isolarossa, Augusl 28. 

On the 17th of this month, arrived here from 
Corte, two English Gentlemen, to embark on 
their return to Tuscany. They had been in- 
formed at Corte, of an invention by the Abbés 
Giulani and Liccia of our province, of a new cou- 
trivance which they call, /1 Corriére Volunte, The 
Flying Courier; by means of which, notice may 
be communicated in a few instants from one 
place to another, at the distance of many miles. 
The two young Abbés were here at the arrival of 
these Gentlemen, who being desirous to see an 
experiment made of the new contrivance, it was 
accordingly made on the terrace of this tower, 
at the square of Saint Reperata, and the English 
Gentlemen were highly satisfied snd pleased 
with it. Some months ago, when his Excellency 
the General was here, a like experiment was made, 
at the distance of ten miles, which succeeded 
perfectly well. As these English Gentlemen 
encouraged the two Abbés to inform the Publick 
of their invention, the following account of it is 
given, that the Publick may judge of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it. 

The Frying Courier is a portable machine, 
which serves for the purpose of communicating 
at the distance of many miles a notice or advice, 
as clearly and distinctly, as if a voice was heard, 
or it was seen written on a leaf. 

To perform this operation, three things are 
necessary. 1. That the place from whence the 
notice is to be sent, which we shall call A, com- 
mand a view of the place to which the notice is 
directed, which we shall call B. 2. That at the 
place A, there be a machine with a person in- 
formed of the notice intended to be commmnnicated 
to the place B. 3. That at the place B, there be 
another person with a similar machine, in order 
to return an answer to the place A, as shall be 
necessary. 

This operation is not restricted so as only 
to communicate intelligence from A to B, but the 
instant it is received at B, it may be conveyed to 
C, and from C may be conveyed to D, and so on, 
although C and D be not seen by A, provided that 
at every one of the places there be these machines, 
and the persons who perform, know at what 
precise tirae the operation is to be, so that they 
may stand in tixed attention. In this manner, 


the same notice may fly in a few hours from the 
one extremity to the other of a kingdom. 

This operation may be performed just now at 
the distance of 25 miles from one machine to 
another ; and when the machine shall be furnished 
with certain springs, which are yet wanting, it 
may be done at the distance of 50 miles. 


It may 
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be done by night, as well as by day, provided 
that the air he not charged with a low cloudy 
atmosphere, or any other dark vapour. 

Although the operation is performed in public, 
advice is communicated with the greatest secrecy, 
as it can neither be heard nor understood but by 
the persons who assist at the machines. Nay, if 
he who sends or receives the advice is desirous 
to conceal it, even from these persons, there is 
a method of doing it freely. 

In fine, this operation is performed with great 
expedition ; for, in a quarter of an hour may be 
communicated a period, containing about two 
hundred letters. Add to this, that the machine 
situated at the place A not only communicates 
advice to the other at the place B, but does not 
ae it before being certain of being heard 
at LB. 

Although so apparently precise, this 
description sadly lacks detail concerning the 
apparatus employed. Can that detail be 
found elsewhere ? ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Sir Jonn CuHanpdos.—In ‘ The Life of the 
Black Prince, by the Herald of Sir John 
Chandos,’ recently edited by Miss Mildred 
Kx. Pope and Miss Eleanor C. Lodge of Oxford 
University, and published at the Clarendon 
Press (1910), it is stated in the ‘ Index of 
Proper Names,’ p. 242, that Sir John 
Chandos was ‘‘son of Thomas Chandos, 
Sheriff of Herefordshire.” This is an error 
the repetition of which in this important 
edition of the Chandos Herald’s poem in- 
creases the need for its correction. 

The great Sir John Chandos, a knight- 
founder of the Order of the Garter, Viscount 
of St. Sauveur in Normandy, Constable of 
Aquitaine, and Seneschal of Poitou, was 
son and heir of Sir Edward Chandos, a dis- 
tinguished Derbyshire knight. Sir Edward, 
who received rewards for his service in the 
war with Scotland and for other services 
in the early reign of Edward III., was a 
constant friend and companion of that king. 

Sir John’s parentage is correctly stated 
in his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography, which expressly cautions the 
reader against the above error, and that 
authority is, moreover, referred to on p. 242 
mentioned above. M. Fillon, who is also 
there cited as an authority, and some other 
writers had earlier made the mistake of 
confusing this Sir John Chandos, the last of 
the knightly house of Chandos of Derbyshire, 
with another Sir John Chandos, son of the 
above Sir Thomas Chandos, and last of 
the male line of the baronial house of 
Chandos of Herefordshire and Shropshire. 
The latter Sir John died within the years 
1428-30 (the ‘D.N.B.’ says 10 Dec., 1428) 
without issue, some sixty years after the 


death of his renowned kinsman, his sister’s 
descendants becoming, in the eighteenth. 
century, Dukes of Chandos. 

The knightly family of Chandos of Derby-. 
shire, sprung from the baronial house, and 
seated in the county of Derby for five 
generations, is now represented by Chandos- 
Pole of Radbourne, through the marriage 
in the reign of Richard IT. of Peter de la Pole. 
and Elizabeth, niece and eventual sole 
heiress of Sir John Chandos of Radbourne,. 
the famous warrior. The above Sir Thomas 
Chandos was in the King’s division at Crecy, 
while his contemporary Sir John Chandos. 
of the Derbyshire branch of the family was 
in attendance upon, and fighting beside, 
the youthful Prince of Wales, then only 
sixteen years old. R. E. E. CHAMBERS. 

Pill House, Bishop's Tawton, Barnstaple. 


JAMES ForsytH.—The article in the 
‘D.N.B.’ on this Indian traveller needs some 
corrections. 

Capt. Forsyth joined the Bengal Army 
(not the Civil Service) in February, 1857, 
after receiving a university education not in 
England, but in Scotland. After some 
years of military service he was appointed 
Assistant Conservator, and acting Conser- 
vator of Forests in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. He was subsequently trans- 
ferred to the Central Provinces Commission, 
and after a time was nominated Settlement 
Officer, and then Deputy Commissioner of 
Nimér. He joined the Bengal Staff Corps 
in 1861, and was promoted to the rank of 
captain 20 February, 1869. His book ‘ The 
Highlands of Central India’ contained 
accounts of some, but by no means all, of his 
travels and explorations in the Central 
Provinces. R. E. B. 


o’ Glen- 
gonnar,’ by Christina Fraser, recently pub- 
lished, consists of a series of sketches illustrat- 
ing the life of dwellers in a remote district 
of Upper Clydesdale. The writer manifestly 
knows her people well, and perhaps the 
most fully presented character in her group is 
Kasie,” the local shopkeeper, an incomer 
who has permanently retained certain impres- 
sions received in her native parish. Among 
these is the use of some words which are un- 
familiar to her youthful auditors :— 

“‘ Basie had twae words she used often, ‘ elze ” 
and ‘ efterhin.’ If a baker or cadger had come 
suner than she expected, she wad say, ‘Is that 
you, elze ? I didna think it was that time o’ day rs 
or, if we had been sent an erran’ an’ cam’ back 
quick, she wad say, * Are ye back, elze ? Juist 
rin like a whittret.’ If it was something she wad 
do later, she wad say “she wad do’t efterhin.”” 
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‘*Efterhin” or ‘‘efterhend,’ for after- 
wards, and “‘ whittret’”’ for weasel, are still in 
fairly general use throughout the Lowlands ; 
but “‘elze”’ in the sense of already is less 
commonly known. Indeed, it is questionable 
if many who are familiar with the native 
speech ever heard it, to say nothing of 
including it in their vocabulary. It is an 
interesting survival of the form “ellis” or 
“els,” which Jamieson in the ‘Scottish 
Dictionary’ illustrates by quotations from 
Barbour, Gavin Douglas, ‘Sir Egeir,’ and 
Archbishop Hamiltoun’s ‘Catechisme’ of 
1551. That it signifies “already,” and is 
distinct from the other “ellis” or “elles,” 
which means else or otherwise, there seems to 
be no doubt whatever. All Jamieson’s 
examples support the distinction. Mr. 
Small in his edition of Gavin Douglas either 
ignored or discredited this specific meaning, 
for he gives it no place in his glossary. 
Douglas uses the word in his version of 
* Aneid’ iv. 135, where the poet describes 
Dido’s waiting hunter :— 

Hir fers steid stude stamping, reddy ellis, 
Rungeand the fomy goldin bitt jingling. 


It might, of course, be suggested that the 
word in this instance means “ otherwise,” 
or “apart from his rider’; but it seems 
better to take it in the sense of the Latin 
jam, conveniently rendered in English as 
already.” 


Mr. Small glosses an example of “ ellis ”’ 
which occurs in Douglas’s ‘ Proloug of the 
First Buik of Eneados.’ In this curiously 
critical and apologetic deliverance the 
translator makes it clear that he thinks 
himself unworthy to stand English sponsor 
for Virgil, but he reflects that at least one 
predecessor has made a disgraceful show, 
and he concludes that he is warranted in 
offering his experiment. Then he brings the 
matter to an issue in this wise :— 

Thocht sum wald sweir that I the text haue vareit, 
Or that I haue this volume quyte myscareit, 

Or threip planlie that I com neuer neir hand it, 

Or that the werk is wers than evir I fand it, 

Or 3it argew Virgile stuide wele befoir, 

As now war tyme to schift the wers ouer scoir ; 
Ellis haue I said, thair ma be na compair 

Retwixt his versis and my style wlgair. 


In his glossary Mr. Small says that 
“ellis” in this passage is the A.-S. elles, 
and means “else.” In view of what pre- 
cedes, the interpretation “ already” seems 
preferable. The translator introduces him- 
self by saying that instead of attempting to 
counterfeit the precious words of ‘“ mast 
reuerend Virgill,”’ he is disposed to kneel 


when he hears them, and then he strenu- 
ously proceeds as follows :— 

For quhat compair betuix midday and nycht, 

Or quhat compare betuix myrknes and lycht, 

Or quhat compare is betuix blak and quhyte, 

Far gretar diference betuix my blunt endyte 

And thi scharp sugurat sang Virgiliane, 

Sa wyslie wrocht with neuir ane word in vane, 

My waverand wit, my cunnyng feble at all, 

My mynd mysty, thir ma nocht myss ane fall. 
All this and more shows the exponent’s 
ostensible attitude, and gives warrant for 
his later statement, ‘Ellis [i.e. already] 
haue I said.” ; 

Jamieson’s commentary on “ Ellis, al- 
ready,” runs thus :— 

‘* There is no evidence that A.-S. ealles was ever 
used in this sense. Nor have I observed any 
cognate term; unless we view this as originally 
Moes.-G. allis, A.-S. eallis, omnino (plenarie, 
Benson), used obliquely. The phrase in Virg. 
reddy ellis, if thus resolved, would signify ‘ come 
pleatly ready.’ It merits consideration, that this 
is evidently analogous to the formation of the 
E. synom. already, q. omnino paratum.” 


Tuomas BAyNE. 


LONGFELLOW ON DuFrresny.—In Long- 
fellow’s ‘ Hyperion’ occurs the following :— 

“© After all,’ said Flemming, with a sigh, 
‘poverty is not a crime.’ ‘But something 
worse,’ interrupted the Baron; ‘as Dufresny 
said when he married his laundress, because he 
could not pay her bill. He was the author, as 
you know, of the opera ‘ Lot,’ at whose representa- 
tion the great pun was made. I say the great 
pun, as we say the great Tun of Heidelberg. As 
one of the performers was singing the line, 
‘Lamour a vaincu Loth’ (vingt culottes), a voice 
from the pit cried out ‘Qwil en donne une @ 
Yauteur 

A few days after the publication in The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (March, 1895) of my 
article ‘ Moliére on the Stage,’ describing the 
numerous plays founded on incidents of the 
great French dramatist’s life, I received a 
letter from a former contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
the late Dr. Paul Q. Karkeek of Torquay, 
asking me for information about Dufresny’s 
opera. He said he had been trying for years 
to obtain a copy of the work mentioned by 
Longfellow, but had not been successful. I 
had never heard of such a work, and it is 
certainly not in any of the editions of 
Dufresny’s collected plays. The only play 
of Dufresny’s bearing some resemblance to 
the title of ‘ Lot,’ I could suggest, was ‘ Le 
Lot supposé ; ou, La Coquette de Village’ ; 
but it is a comedy, and there are no songs of 
any kind in it. There is no mention of a 
play or opera called ‘ Lot’ in the ‘Anecdotes 
dramatiques (contenant le Titre de toutes 
nos Piéces de Théatre, depuis l’origine des 
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pe rig en France),’ the best compilation 
of the kind published in the eighteenth 
century; and it has no place among the 
operas in Félix Clément’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Opéras,’ issued near the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In October of the same year I went over to 
Paris for a few days, and met the late M. 
Victorien Sardou at the Café Tortoni, on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, after he had been 
attending a rehearsal of a new play at one 
of the theatres close by. In the course of 
our conversation I mentioned to him the 
passage in Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion.’ M. 
Sardou smiled, and said he had been asked 
the same question by many American 
visitors who had been introduced to him, 
and he had received several letters on the 
subject from unknown admirers in the 
United States. He had come to the con- 
clusion that it was one of the few literary sins 
the charming American poet would have 
to answer for at the Day of Judgment. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can give 
information about a work of Dufresny 
which has eluded the search of Dr. Karkeek, 
M. Sardou, and myself. It is true that 
Dufresny married as his second wife a 
laundress, and Le Sage has made this one 
of the incidents of his novel ‘Le Diable 
Boiteux.’ Dufresny, however, was by no 
means the literary martyr one would suppose 
on reading Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion.’ As 
the Abbé de Castres said: ‘“‘ I] avoit deux 
passions qui dévoroinent tout, |’amour de la 
table et celui des femmes.” 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

25, Speenham Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Dawes, BARONNE DE FEUCHERES 
—Will some correspondent refer me to the 
fullest account of the life of this notorious 
person before she met the Duc de Bourbon, 
and after his death when she returned to 
England? I already have a full account 
of her extraordinary life in France, and I am 
most anxious to get more particulars of her 
English career, parentage, childhood, and 
her life in Hants and in London on her 
return to England. The ‘D.N.B.’ states 
that she died in Hyde Park Square, 2 Janu- 


ary; 1841, and that she had also a house in | 


| Hampshire. I should like to know where 


she lived in that county. From documents 
in Somerset House I find that she died at 
Great Cumberland Street on 15 December, 
1840. It is known that Baron Gerard 
painted two portraits of her in 1829 and 
1830. I much wish to trace these portraits, 
and any other portrait of her, if such exists. 
She was born in St. Helens, Isle of Wight, 
the year being variously stated as 1785, 
1790, and 1792. Letters of administration 
were granted in February, 1843, to James 
Daw or Dawes of St. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, 
Mary Ann Clark of 5, Hyde Park Square, 
and Charlotte Thanaron, resident in 
France, her brother and _ sisters, who in- 
herited most of her great wealth. Is any- 
thing known of them or their descendants ? 
JOHN LANE. 


Miss WYKEHAM, BARONESS WENMAN.— 
Can any reader direct my attention to the 
best account of Miss Wykeham, to whom the 
Duke of Clarence is said to have proposed so 
many times ? 

Sophia Elizabeth was the only child of 
William Richard Wykeham of Swalcliffe. 
She inherited from her grandmother (Hon. 
Sophia Wenman) all Lord Wenman’s 
estates in Oxfordshire, including Thame 
Park. The Duke of Clarence—afterwards 
William IV.—was reported to have proposed 
to her in 1818. He subsequently created 
her Baroness Wenman, 3 June, 1834. She 
died unmarried 9 August, 1870. 

I should also like to know who her repre- 
sentatives are, and if there is any portrait 
of her in existence ; one would like to see 
the portrait of the lady who so persistently 
refused to be Queen of England. 

JoHN LANE. 

Vigo Street, W. 


ALDERMAN Witcox.— Who was this ? 
Mr. Seccombe in his article on Titus Oates 
in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ (xli. 300) writes of 
“a dinner given by Alderman Wilcox in 
the city in the summer of 1680,” at which 
Oates and Tonge ‘‘ disputed their respective 
claims to the proprietorship of the plot.” 

It is certain that no person named Wilcox 
has ever been elected an Alderman of Lon- 
don, at any rate since the end of the thir- 
teenth century, nor is such a name preserved 
amongst those returned to the Court of 
Aldermen by the wards for the Court’s 
final choice. I imagine the person referred 
to must have been the ‘‘ John Wilcox, 
brewer,” elected Sheriff of London on 


28 July, 1673, who “ fined off” immediately, 
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a successor being chosen on 1 August (City 

Records, Journal 47, fo. 284). Can any 

reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me anything more 

about him ? ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Greyfriars, Leamington. 


BENJAMIN D’IsRAELt oF DusiiIn.—What 
relation was Benjamin D’Israecli of the city 
of Dublin, notary public about the end of 
the eighteenth century, to Lord Beacons- 
field, and what is known of his career? I 
believe he left money to some Irish charities. 

Dublin. 


TEESDALE LrEcion.—Can any of your 
readers assist me to find particulars about 
a volunteer corps called the Teesdale Legion ? 
It existed in the south of co. Durham 
some time during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century or the first few years of 
the nineteenth. W. L. VANE. 

Thornfield, Darlington. 


Capt. WITHAM AND THE SIEGE OF GIBRAL- 
TAR.—In ‘England’s Artillerymen,’ by 
J. A. Browne, published in 1865, the follow- 
ing passage occurs in reference to the sortie 
of the garrison in November, 1781, during the 
great siege of Gibraltar :— 

“Two Spanish Officers were taken prisoners. 
One, a Lieutenant, was taken in the middle of the 
battery by Capt. Witham, of the Royal Artillery, 
who commanded the detachment of the Corps 
out upon this service. The Spanish Officer was 
armed with a drawn sword, when Capt. Witham, 
with a fire-brand only in his hand, seized him 
by the sword arm, and in Spanish demanded the 
key of the magazine of that battery. The Lieu- 
tenant, Don Vincente Friza, replied, ‘Todo es 
Bombas’ (the whole is a magazine), and gave 
up his sword.”’ 

Can any one give the authority for this 
story ? The author of the book does not 
remember from what source he obtained it. 
The present representatives of the Witham 
family possess a sea] with the motto “‘ Todo 
es Bombas” upon it, which confirms the 
existence of the story. 

Ancell and Spilsbury refer to the incident, 
but no one else, as far as I know, mentions 
the “Todo es bombas”’ part of the story. 
Bomba means a “ shell.” J. H. LEsiir. 

Dykes Hall, Sheffield. 


GRANGE Court, St. CLEMENT DANES.— 
Can any one tell me if there is a record or 
list of the solicitors who lived in the above 
court between 1730 and 1750? Information 
is wanted about Edmund Combe, de- 
scribed as of Grange Court, and Hartley 
Wintney, Hants. T. R. M. 


THACKERAY AND Puaitism.—The article 
on ‘Pugilism’ in ‘Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia, 1901, vol. viii. p. 486, says: 
Thackeray... .devoted one of his ‘ Round- 
about Papers’ to the fight between Sayers 
and Heenan.” Where did this originally 
appear ? Has it been reprinted ? 

Also, in Temple Bar for January, 1864, 
under the heading of ‘ The Millers and their 
Men’ appeared a most racily - written 
account of the fight between Heenan and 
Tom King, signed ‘“ P.”’ I should be glad 
to know the author’s name, and if he wrote 
any more ‘ Idylls of the Ring.’ HP. 

{See Mr. Lewis Melville’s useful ‘ Bibliography ” 
in his ‘ Thackeray: a Biography’ (Lane, 1909). 
The account desired is No. 1062 in the list: 
‘* Roundabout Papers. V. On Some Late Great 
Victories. With an Illustration. Cornhill Maga- 
zine, June, 1860; vol. i. pp. 755-60.”} 


THACKERAY AND THE StTace.—About 
twenty years ago Mr. Chas. P. Johnson said 
in The Atheneum that he had acquired a 
playbill of a piece called ‘ Jeames, the Rail- 
road Footman of Berkeley Square,’ which 
was produced at the Theatre Royal, Liver, 
Church Street (Liverpool), 13 July, 1846. 
I shall be glad if any one will put me in 
communication with Mr. Johnson if he is 
still alive. S. J. Apatr Fitz-GERALD. 

8, Lancaster Road, Bowes Park, N. 


THomaAs JAMES THACKERAY.—This rather 
versatile writer and adapter of plays seems 
to have “ flourished’’ between 1826 and 
1854. Two of his plays are ‘The Barber 
Baron,’ from the French (through the Ger- 
man), Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 8 Sep- 
tember, 1828, and ‘The Force of Nature,’ 
same theatre, 4 August, 1830. He also 
wrote and lectured about rifle shooting. 
The ‘D.N.B.’ is silent as to his career. 
Was he in any way related to W. M. Thacke- 
ray ? 8. J. A. F. 


“Or. Gorpsmitn, B.A.’’—I have before 
me a copy of ‘The Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer, to which are added an Essay upon 
his Language,’ &c. (by T. Tyrwhitt), pub- 
lished in 4 vols., small 8vo, by T. Payne, 
London, 1775. The title-pages of vols. i. 
and ii. respectively bear the following inscrip- 
tions in a contemporary clerkly hand (cer- 
tainly not that of the author of ‘The 
Viear of Wakefield’): vol. i, “the Gift 
of Goldsmith to Edw’. Bratt”; vol. ii., 
“The Gift of O. Goldsmith, B.A., to M" 
Edward Bratt.” As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith 


died in April, 1774, it seems difficult to 
identify him with “ O. Goldsmith, B.A.” 2 
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but if not, who was the donor, and who 
was his friend Edward Bratt? It has 
occurred to me that the first two volumes 
may have been published before the other 
two, early in 1774, but, it being foreseen that 
the work could not be completed until 1775, 
they were postdated. As the two inscrip- 
tions do not exactly correspond, the two 
volumes were not probably issued together. 
If this hypothesis be correct, the books may 
have been sent, and inscribed by the 
publisher, at the donor’s request. 

Unfortunately, no entry of this edition 
of Chaucer is to be found in the Register of 
the Stationers’ Company, so the actual date 
of publication cannot be ascertained; but 
the work was noticed in Gent. Mag. for 
March, 1775. Can any of your readers help 
me to clear up these points ? 

J. S. Arrwoop. 
Reading. 


Montaau GERRARD DRAKE was admitted 
on the foundation at Westminster School in 
1725, and died young. He is described in 
the parentele of that year as the son of 
William Drake, “‘ Abberburiz,’’ co. Oxford. 
I should be glad to obtain further particulars 
of his parentage, and the date of his death. 

G. F. R. B. 


RicHARD HEYLIN was elected from West- 
minster School to Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1644. I should be glad to ascertain 
anything about him. In the last edition 
of Welch’s ‘ Alumni Westmonasterienses ’ he 
is erroneously identified with Richard Heylin, 
Canon of Christ Church, who died 26 April, 
1669, aged 72. G. 


Lockwoop is stated in 
‘Burke’s Landed Gentry’ to have been 
‘shot blind by the mob at Westminster 
School,” where he was admitted 1 Feb., 
1773. Where can any account of this 
occurrence be found ? I should be glad also 
to obtain the respective dates of his birth 
and death. Fo B.S: 


THomas CoRYAT AND WESTMINSTER 
ScHoot.—What ground has Mr. John W. 
Cousin for saying in ‘A Short Biographical 
Dictionary of English Literature’ (‘‘ Every- 
man’s Library,” 1910) that Coryat (1577- 
1617) was educated at Westminster and 
Oxford? The ‘D.N.B.’ and the ‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Note’ to ‘Coryat’s Crudities’ 
(MacLehose & Son, 1905) both state that 
he entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford, in 1596, 
but are silent as to his earlier education. 

URLLAD. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
Captives of his (or my) bow and spear. 


(Rev.) S. SnapEN. 
63, Ridgmount Gardens, W.C. 


“The penalty of not taking an interest in 
the Government you are under is to live under the 
government of bad men.”’ 

Quoted in ‘The Citizen’s Handbook,’ 
prepared by a Committee of the Enfield 
Public Welfare Association. 

T. F. Hussanp. 


‘“‘TrrToTaL’’: Earty Use. (See 8 S. 
xi. 384; xii. 74, 154.)—Mr. F. W. Cornish 
writes in his ‘ English Church in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (1910: at IT. v. 97) :-- 

‘In February, 1830, the ‘ Bradford Society for 
Promoting Temperance,’ the first society to which 
the name ‘ Teetotal’ (i.e. ‘ total’) was given, was 
founded by Henry Forbes.” 

Can information be given as to when Dicky 
Turner’s word migrated to Yorkshire in this 
way ? Q. V. 


Hackney AND Tom Hoop.—In a very 
amusing letter of Tom Hood’s (quoted in 
Walter Jerrold’s biography), the poet 
describes his adventures in Hackney. He 
had been invited to a ball, and just when 
(as he humorously parodies Sir Walter, I 
think) 

Hackney had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry all bright, 
And there were well-dressed women and brave men, 
a chimneystack was blown down and hurled 
through the house, which stood close to a 
private asylum. Can any one identify the 
persons and the locality fér us? Who was 
proprietor of the madhouse ? 

M. L. R. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Miss PastraANA.—In a foreign dealer’s 
recent catalogue I find this once famous 
lady described as “‘ Miss Julia Pastrana, the 
well-known bearded Mexican danseuse. 
Middle of last century.’”’ Were there two 
ladies of that name and fame? I dis- 
tinctly remember having seen as a small boy 
an exceedingly ugly, monkey-like creature, 
but she performed in a circus on a regula- 
tion ‘ paste-board”’ strapped on the back 
of the usual plump grey cob, and jumped 
through hoops, over ribbons, 


Lapy EizaBeTH PRESTON, First 
DucuHEss OF ORMONDE.—I should be grateful 
for information of any existing portrait 
of this lady, who is frequently mentioned by 
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Lady Fanshawe in her memoirs. Lord 
Ormonde has informed me that there is no 
icture of her in his possession, and I have 
0 unable to trace one anywhere else. 
H. C. FANSHAWE. 
72, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


County Coats oF Arms: ARMS OF Co. 
SomERSET.—Would any reader who is 
interested in heraldry inform me whether 
each county in England possesses a coat of 
arms, and what the arms of the county of 
Somerset are ? BLADUD. 

[County badges were discussed at length at 
78. i., ii., iii., and viii.] 


CORONER OF THE VERGE.—When was this 
royal office abolished, and what were the 
duties attached to it? I do not find it 
mentioned in John Chamberlayne’s ‘ Present 
State of Britain,’ 1723; but in Cowel’s 
‘Interpreter’ it is thus noticed, s.v. 
‘ Coroner’ :— 

** Note, there be certain special Coroners within 
divers Liberties, as well as those ordinary Officers 
in every County, as the Coroner of the Verge, which 
is a certain compass about the King’s Court, whom 
Cromp, in his ‘ Jurisd.,’ fol. 102, calleth the Coroner 
of the King’s House, of whose Authority, see Co. 
Rep. fol. 4, lib, 46.” 

I believe that a verge, as used in the royal 
household, was a stick or rod whereby a 
person was admitted tenant to a lord of the 
manor. In The Weekly Journal of 5 October, 
1723, is the following paragraph, illustrating 
perhaps a late usage of the office :— 

“Mr. White, the present Coroner of the Verge of 
his Majesty’s Houshold, is appointed, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, to be Coroner for that 
City and Liberty, in the Room of Mr. Turton, 
deceased.” 


J. HotpEN MacMicHaet. 


CrowE Famities or NorFOLK Svur- 
FOLK.—Carthew’s ‘ Hundred of Launditch’ 
contains a pedigree of Crowes from the 
fifteenth century to the eighteenth. Arms: 
@ gyronny of eight sable and or; on a chief 
of the first, two leopards’ faces of the second 
(granted 1614). There was also a Suffolk 
family of the name who bore Gules, a 
chevron between three cocks arg. (granted 
1584). Information is desired in continua- 
tion of Carthew’s pedigree, also generally 
about the Suffolk family. Are there any 
representatives of either now living ? 

There were two mayors of Norwich at the 
end of the eighteenth century, James and 
William Crowe of Lakenham, who bore the 
former arms. Can any reader tell me 
who they were ? W. Roxgerts Crow. 


Replies. 


POOR SOULS’ LIGHT: 
“ TOTENLATERNE.” 
(11S. ii. 448.) 


THE query by J. D. refers to a very interest- 
ing subject, on which there is plenty of litera- 
ture, with about fifteen theories of explana- 
tion, but no single one is satisfactory in every 
case. I have a large quantity of material, 
but I want what is often difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, to get—evidence 
on certain points to elucidate a certain 
theory. In this respect J. D., while giving— 
to me at all events—something new, omits 
what is important evidence, probably from 
want of knowledge of the literature on the 
subject, which has engaged my attention 
for some years. 

Let me state my position as clearly as 1 
can, not only as a help to J. D., but also to 
obtain evidence one way or the other as to 
my theory. 

There are several peculiarities in churches, 
not only in Great Britain, but also on the 
Continent, and not confined to Protestant or 
Roman Catholic edifices, which I have 
treated as local manifestations of a general 
controlling principle. 

1. The axial line of the nave does not 
always coincide with that of the chancel, 
there being a greater or less deflection of the 
latter to north or south. There are four 
theories to account for this. 

2. There are certain perforations in the 
walls of churches, outer or inner, or both, 
which have been called Low Side Windows, 
though a few are High; Leper Windows, 
Lychnoscopes, Hagioscopes, and the old 
English word Squint, which is more descrip- 
tive than any other, and commits us to no 
theory. They are mostly rectangular and 
narrow, but some are oval or round. Some 
are square with the wall, but generally they 
are aslant and splayed. They all have a 
common characteristic, whatever their shape 
or size or position—their axial line points to 
the high altar. There are, as I have said, 
fifteen explanations of these openings, not 
one of which is satisfactory in every case. 
To these I have ventured to add another, 
and for it I am collecting evidence. My 
theory is that these openings are connected 
with orientation. To give full references 


would take half a number of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
and to many readers they would be un- 
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necessary, the subject having been discussed 
in previous volumes. 


As @ guide to J. D. and others, it may be 
permissible to say that for deflection of 
chancels, see 2 S. xi. 55; 10S. viii. 392; 
Seroux d’Agincomt, ‘History of Art by 
its Monuments,’ vol. ii., pl. xiv., xvii. ; 
vol. iii. pl. xxvii., xcviii., cxxxiv., cliv. ; 
Lasham, ‘ Three Surrey Churches,’ pp. 88- 
109; Planché, ‘A Corner of Kent," 
Atkinson, ‘Memorials of Old 

itby,’ pp. 104, 110, 124, 126, 129, 147-8, 
149-51, 

For the other points see 2 §. x. 68, 118, 
253, 312, 357, 393; xi. 34, 55, 412; 78.1 
387, 435; vii. 251, 470; Arch. Journal, 
iii. 299, 308; iv. 314-26; The Reliquary, 
ix. 9-16; The LEcclesiologist, New Series, 
vii. 65-75, 101-2, 141-2; viii. 166-71, 
288-90, 374-5; ix. 113-17, 187-9, 252-3, 
348-52. 


It would assist materially if J. D. could 
supply a fuller description of the two 
churches he mentions, or give references to 
where descriptions can be obtained. For 
instance, according to a gazetteer I con- 
sulted, there are about a dozen Rothenburgs 
in Germany and Switzerland. 

A. RHODEs. 


[We cannot afford space for the further dis- 
cussion of such a wide subject, but will forward 
any letters to Mr. RHODEs. | 


When I was visiting Garway Church in 
Herefordshire several years ago, an opening 
high up in the wall of the part connecting the 
church with the tower was pointed out to 
me as an example of a “poor souls’ light.” 

R. 

South Shields. 


Father Thurston, §S.J., in ‘The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ iii. 507, writes :— 


‘* A curious feature found in many churchyards 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century, 
especially in France, is the so-called lanterne des 
morts, a stone erection sometimes 20 or 30 feet 
high, surmounted by a lantern, and presenting a 
general resemblance to a small lighthouse. The 
lantern seems to have been lighted only on certain 
feasts or vigils, and in particular on All Souls’ 
Day. An altar is commonly found at the foot 
of the column. Various theories have been 
suggested to explain these remarkable objects, 
but no one of them can bz considered satisfactory.”’ 


One may compare the French and Italian 
custom of putting lighted candles on graves 
on All Souls’ Eve. 

Mr. Leopold Wagner, in his ‘ Manners, 
Customs, and Observances,’ p. 270, states 


that in the time of the Druids the ancient 
Trish prayed to Saman, the Lord of Death, in 
front of their lighted candles, for the souls 
of their departed relatives. Father Thurston 
in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ iii. 247, 
says: Cyprian in 258 was buried 
prelucentibus ceris.” 

At the present day, at all solemn Requiem 
Masses, lighted tapers are held in the hands 
of some or all of those who assist, both among 
those who follow the Byzantine Rite and 
among those who follow the Latin. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mueller and Mothes in their (German) 
‘ Archeological Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Todten- 
leuchte,’ quote the following passage from 
Petrus Venerabilis (died 1156) to explain the 
use of these lights :— 

“ Obtinet medium cimeterii locum structura 
queedam lapidea, habens in summitate sua quanti- 
tatem unius lampadis coparum que ob reverentiam 
fidelium ibi quiescentium totis noctibus fulgore 
suo locum illum sacratum illustrat.” 

According to the same authors, such 
lights were either burnt on isolated columns 
or in stone lamps attached to church walls. 
Examples of the former kind are still extant 
in France (12th century) and Germany (13th 
to 16th centuries). In Germany their use 
was abandoned about the latter date. 

Illustrations are given in the book of an 
isolated light in Freistadt (Upper Austria) 
dating from about a.p. 1488, and of an 
attached lantern against the wall of St. 
Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna (A.D. 1502). 

Other examples mentioned are those at 
Schulpforta (13th century), Regensburg 
(Cathedral, 14th century), and Klosterneu- 
burg (A.D. 1381), the last being about 30 feet 
high. Others are to be found in Austria 
and Westphalia, but the localities are not 
given. 

Tapers and lamps are nowadays st'll burnt 
on graves in Roman Catholic cemeteries on 
the Continent, but only on one evening in 
the year, viz., on All Souls’ Eve. ~ HE. 


In a very few remote Roman Catholic 
villages in Germany, e.g., in Westphalia, a 
‘“Totenlaterne’”’ is lighted when a child 
dies. At the funeral the “ Totenlaterne”’ is 
carried before the coffin to the graveside. 
When the burial service is over, the “ Toten- 
laterne’”’ is brought back to its place in the 
church and then extinguished. The Roman 
Catholic priest to whom I owe this informa- 
tion thought that nothing definite was 
known of the origin of this rare and almost 
forgotten rural usage. 
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A “ Totenlaterne ”’ is to be distinguished 
from an ‘“Ewige Lampe.” An ‘“ Ewige 
Lampe” is lighted and placed before the 
picture of a deceased near relation. The 
praying before the “ Eternal Lamp’”’ has 
the same object as the reading of masses for 
the souls of the departed, #.e., the hope of 
shortening the time the departed has to 
spend in Purgatory. H. G. Warp. 

Aachen. 


In June last, when looking at some of the 
old tombstones in the cemetery of Linz, 
a picturesque little town on the Rhine near 
the Drachenfels, I noticed small lamps 
burning before some of the graves. 

J. R. THORNE. 


Earty GRADUATION: GILBERT BURNET, 
JoHN Batrour (11 S. ii. 427).—Mr. P. J. 
ANDERSON, after instancing the case of a 
student who graduated at Aberdeen when 
just under thirteen years and six months 
old, asks whether that record can be broken. 
It can. A southern university has seen an 
example of still greater precocity. 

William Wotton of St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, afterwards Fellow of St. John’s, 
who was born on 13 August, 1666, was 
“only twelve years and five months old 
when he commenced Bachelor in January ”’ 
[1679] (‘ Hist. of St. Cath. College,’ by Dr. 
G. Forrest Browne, Bishop of Bristol). 
Although at this early age a year one way or 
the other makes a real difference, there is 
some discrepancy among writers who have 
referred to Wotton’s juvenile success. J. H. 
Monk in his ‘Life of Richard Bentley,’ 
vol. i. p. 10, 2nd ed., speaks of Wotton at the 
time of his degree as ‘‘a boy of thirteen.” 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ life of Bentley, by Sir Richard 
Jebb, says that Wotton ‘‘ became a bachelor 
of arts at the age of fourteen.’’ The pub- 
lished lists of ‘Graduati Cantabrigienses ’ 
from 1659 to 1787 and from 1659 to 1823 give 
1679 as the year in which Bentley as well as 
Wotton graduated. Now Bentley, who as 
an undergraduate was Wotton’s contem- 
porary, appears to have taken his degree 
on 23 January, 1680. Can January, 1679, 
when Wotton became a B.A., be the historical 
year 1680? In either case, it may be 
observed, Wotton was younger than John 
Balfour when he proceeded to his first 
degree. Nor was Wotton without distinction 
in later life. Sir H. Craik treats him with 
singular harshness in his ‘ Life of Jonathan 
Swift,’ 1882, p. 66: ‘‘He faded into a 
maturity of eccentric and licentious nonen- 


| 
tity.” 


Dr. Norman Moore in ‘D.N.B.’ 
gives a far juster estimate. One piece of 
eccentricity at least should be remembered 
to his credit. An Englishman holding 
a benefice in Wales, Wotton learnt the 
language of, the country and published a 
Welsh sermon. EDWARD BENSLY. 


COLANI AND THE REFORMATION (11 S. ii. 
488).—Though born in France, Timothée 
Colani (1824-88) received his religious 
education in Germany, and subsequently 
settled at Geneva, where he assisted in the 
publication of a paper called La Réformation 
au dix-neuviéme Siécle. As a college thesis 
he had already written a vindication of 
Christianity against the views contained in 
Strauss’s ‘Life of Jesus.’ In 1850 he 
adopted the German critical method of 
inquiry, and with Scherer and other theo- 
logians founded the Revue de Théologie, 
which at once created a stir among French 
Protestants, and led to the formation of the 
Nouvelle Ecole, or liberal party in that 
Church, of which party Colani became the 
acknowledged leader. He undertook a 
vigorous campaign against religious despot- 
ism, publishing at different times several 
important tracts, besides writing critical 
articles on eclecticism and the philosophy of 
Leibnitz, Kant, and Hegel. 

As a preacher he suffered much from the 
attacks of the orthodox French Protestants. 
In 1864 he was appointed to the Chair of 
Theology at Strassburg ; but after the war of 
1870 he removed to Paris and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits, becoming 
Librarian of the Sorbonne. His other works 
include some volumes of sermons, a review 
of Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,’ and in particular 
his own ‘Jésus Christ et les croyances 
messianiques de son temps.’ His religious 
opinions underwent material change at 
different stages of his career. For details 
see the articles in Brockhaus and Larousse. 

N. W. Hitt. 


Timothée Colani’s ‘ Exposition critique 
sur la philosophie de la religion de Kant’ 
was printed as his thesis in 1846. His first 
two sermons, which appeared in 1856, were 
‘* L’Individualisme Chrétien ’ and ‘ Le Sacer- 
doce Universel.’ The ‘ Premier et Deuxiéme 
Recueil’ of sermons in French, mostly 
delivered at Strasburg (but some of them 
at Nimes), were printed in 1860 in 2 vols., 
a copy of which I have before me. They 


were translated, with the author’s sanction, 
by A. V. Richard into German, and printed 
at Dresden, under the title ‘ Predigten in 
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Strassburg gehalten,’ as well as his “ Zwei 
Vortrige tiber das allgemeine Priestertum 
und die Protestantische Erziehung, aus dem 
Franzosischen nach der 2 Aufl. iibersetzt 
von Aug. Vict. Richard,’ Dresden, 1858. 

H. Kress. 


See L. B. Phillips’s ‘ Dictionary of Bio- 
graphical Reference. Epwarp BENSLY. 


HENRY OF NAVARRE AND THE THREE- 
HANDLED Cup (11 S. ii. 408, 457).—In the 
Suermondt Museum in Aachen are two 
specimens of Raeren pottery made before 
the birth of the Emperor Charles V. in 1500, 
or at any rate during his childhood. As 
both of these are three-handled, and as the 
Raeren usage of making cups, or rather jugs 
(Kriige), with three handles, is certainly 
older than the existing specimens of 
Steinzeug, it would seem that the story 
about Charles V. and the three-handled 
cup quoted by Mr. Howarp PrEarson from 
Mr. Solon’s ‘ Art Stoneware’ is a popular 
attempt at explaining the origin of this 
peculiarity of the ‘‘ Raerener Steinzeug.”’ 
Steinzeug, for which there is no English word, 
is a kind of stoneware, but made of a much 
harder clay which cannot be melted. The 
two objects made of Steinzeug older than 
Charles V. are :— 


1. A three-handled jug with bearded faces 
between each of the three handles. This 
Raeren jug is certainly not later than 1500. 
Its great age may be seen by its rough make 
and its awkward form. Besides the speci- 
men in the Aachen Museum, there is one 
exactly like it in the Cologne Museum, which 
may be seen in Otto von Falke’s excellent 
book on ‘ Das rheinische Steinzeug,’ vol. ii. 
p. 4. 

2. A funnel-shaped brown cup with three 
small handles. There is another specimen 
of the same pattern in the Hetjens Collec- 
tion described in Falke’s work, vol. ii. p. 5. 

In the Suermondt Museum are three other 
three-handled jugs, good specimens of Raeren 
pottery, but of later date than the two 
mentioned above. These jugs made of 
Steinzeug are: 1. Three-handled jug of the 
first half of the sixteenth century. 2. Three- 
handled jug of the second half of the six- 
teenth century. 3. Three-handled jug dated 
1596, with grey glazing. On it are the arms 
of Wilhelm von Nesselrode and of his wife 
Wilhelmine von Stadthagen. The family 
of Nesselrode is one of the oldest Rhenish 
families, and still exists. From the middle 
of the seventeenth century till the eighties 


of the nineteenth the Raeren potters pro- 
duced nothing of any value. 

Raeren (pronounced Raren, older form 
Roren) was formerly in the Duchy of Lim- 
burg, and is now a village with about 4,000 
inhabitants in Rhenish Prussia. It consists 
of a lower and upper village, and lies between 
Aachen and Eupen, with both of which towns 
it is connected by an electric tramway. Here 
a peculiar kind of Low German is spoken, 
called ‘‘ Raerener Platt,” which is quite 
different from ‘‘ Aachener Platt” or from 
‘*Eupener Platt.” Although Raeren was 
formerly in the Duchy of Limburg, the 
‘**Raerener” have, partly for linguistic 
reasons, always looked upon themselves as 
Germans. The Raeren potters in order 
to make their wares more acceptable in the 
Low Countries, their chief customers, some- 
times used to put on their jugs Flemish in- 
scriptions, with which language they were 
not unacquainted. This fact led some 
writers to assume without warrant that 
the remaining inscriptions, which were in 
Raerener Platt,’ were also Flemish. For 
this reason, and also because the first speci- 
mens of ‘‘ Raerener Steinzeug ”’ were sold in 
the Low Countries, some writers have 
exaggerated the certainly very small Flemish 
influence in Raeren pottery and in Rhenish 
pottery as a whole, which also includes 


that of Cologne-Frechen, Siegburg, and 
Westerwald. H. G. Warp. 
Aachen. 


GORDONS AT WESTMINSTER ScHoot (11 S. 
ii. 389, 437).—‘ The Clerical Guide’ for 
1829, printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington, 
mentions four William Gordons, one of whom 
is in all probability the person G. F. R. B. is 
inquiring about. 

William Gordon, M.A. (No. 1), was the 
Prebendary of Offley’s vicar in Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

No. 2.was appointed Rector of Spaxton, 
Somerset, in 1820, the patron of the living 
at that time being the Rev. Wm. Gordon. 

No. 3 was in 1789 appointed perpetual 
curate of Darlington by the Marquis of 
Cleveland. 

No. 4 became Rector of Speldhurst, Kent, 
in 1816, the patron of the living being 
Robert Burgess, Esq. 

John Gordon was in 1825, according te 
‘The Clerical Guide’ for 1829, appointed 
to the Vicarage of Bierton, with Buckland 
Curacy and Stoke Mandeville Curacy, Bucks, 
by the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln ; and 
in 1827 to the Rectory of St. Antholin and 
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St. John Baptist, Watling Street, London, | 
by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s. | 
According to Lipscomb’s ‘ History of Bucks,’ 
published in 1847, he held the Bucks livings 
for two years only, his successor Thomas 
Smith, B.D., being appointed Vicar of 
Bierton, &c., in 1827. It does not mention 
how the living became vacant. The infor- 
mation in ‘ The Clerical Guide’ for 1829 was 
evidently not brought well up to date, 
although in an advertisement at the begin- 
ning of the work, dated 23 March, 1829, the 
proprietors offer their best acknowledgments 
to the numerous gentlemen who have sup- 
plied them with information of the changes 
and alterations that had taken place since 
the publication of the second edition. 
L. H. CHamMBErs. 
Amersham. 


Sir WALTER RALEIGH AND TOBACCO 
(11 8. ii. 489).—See Arber’s reprint of King 
James I.’s ‘Counterblaste to Tobacco’ 
(pp. 81-94), where the whole story of the 
introduction of tobacco into England is told. 

The earliest known authority for the 
Raleigh story is The British Apollo, in the 
43rd number of the first volume of which 
(published 7 July, 1708) it occurs. The 
story had previously been told of Tarleton 
and an anonymous Welshman. In their case 
the extinguisher employed was water—in 
Raleigh’s, ale. The British Mercury intro- 
duces the story by the statement that Raleigh 
was the first person who brought tobacco- 
smoking into use in England, which is not 
true. The probability is that, so far as he 
is concerned at any rate, the story is equally 
untrue. B. 


Small beer was the ingredient employed 
by Sir Walter Raleigh’s servant to extinguish 
his master’s apparently combustible ten- 
dencies. The story is said to have been a 
stock jest with Elizabethan and later dra- 
matists, and appears in various guises. It is 
related in Adams’s ‘ Elegant Anecdotes and 
Bons-Mots,’ London, 1790, p. 113. 

W. Scort. 


*‘Youne Forks’ (11 S. ii. 450, 511).— 
It is extremely interesting to find this publi- 
cation being so pleasantly recalled by many. 
I have a specially kindly recollection of it 
in respect that it was the first periodical 
that, as a small boy, I bought, in 1873, and 
continued to buy for some years. It was 
then the Young Folks Budget, and its 
special charm at that time lay in the ad- 
ventures of “Tim Pippin” and Princess 


Primrose, a story written by “‘ Roland Quiz ” 


(Richard Quittenton), illustrated with wood- 
cuts by John Proctor. The periodical is 
now very difficult to come by, for remark- 
ably few copies seem to have been. preserved. 
Although I have tried to obtain it, I have 
been unsuccessful so far, and have had to be 
content with a reprint, which is different. 

R. L. Stevenson’s connexion with the 
periodical was due to the late Alexander 
H. Japp, and has been set down once for all 
by Dr. Japp in his ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson : 
a Record, an Estimate, and a Memorial.’ 
(The writing of the story is told by Steven- 
son himself in the section ‘ My First Book,’ in 
‘Essays in the Art of Writing.’) The story 
was written by Stevenson while he was 
resident at The Cottage, Braemar, in 1881. 
Japp visited him there, and carried off to 
London a portion of the manuscript of ‘ The 
Sea Cook’ (as the story was then named), 
and showed it to Henderson, proprietor of 
the Young Folks Budget—not the Young 
Folks Paper, as Japp calls it, unless the 
name had been changed. 

The details of the matter are, of course, 
too weil known to call for further remark. 
It may not be so well known, however, that 
in June, 1910, a polished granite memorial 
slab was placed on The Cottage, Braemar, 
bearing the inscription :— 

“Here R. L. Stevenson spent the summer of 
1881, and wrote ‘ Treasure Island,’ his first great 
work.”’ 

The credit of erecting this memorial—of a 
character of which we have so few in this 
part of the country—is due to the Braemar 
Mutual Improvement Association. The 
Cottage stands at the south end of what is 
known as Castleton Terrace, Braemar. 

G. M. FRASER. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


Young Folks Paper, to give it its full name, 
continued to be published weekly till some 
time early in 1891, when it changed its 
appearance and name, and was continued 
under the title of Old and Young. Old and 
Young appeared till towards the end of 1896. 
The last number was dated either 24 or 31 
October in that year, its place being taken 
by Folks at Home, a paper which, under a 
different guise, contained most of the familiar 
features of Old and Young. Folks at 
Home died in the spring of 1897, and had no 
successor. G. L. ApPERsoN. 


TTINERANT Tartors (11 S. ii. 505).—I well 
remember one of these who, sixty odd years 
ago, came to “our house,’ mended up my 
father’s clothes, made two or three “ pairs 


of gaiters,’” and cut out from cloth bought 
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in Derby a couple of suits for him, taking 
to do it the best part of a week. We had 
him seated on a big table in the kitchen-place, 
and as he went on a good eye was kept on 
** the cabbage ”’ he made, for it was an article 
of faith with all that the tailor ‘‘ cabbaged”’ 
all that he possibly could. There was not a 
village which could support a tailor. 

It was different with the cobbler, one being 
able to do all that was needful in patching, 
soleing, and heeling, as well as making for 
a couple of villages. Women needed but 
little “‘in shoe and leather,” for all rough 
work, indoor and outdoor, was done in 
pattens, which a handy cobbler made, all 
but the ring-irons fastened to the wooden 
sole. 

The itinerant tailor went to most of the 
farmhouses. The women folk helped each 
other to make their own clothes, but there 
was a dressmaker who cut out, and made 
bonnets. Most women made their own 
caps. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


WESTMINSTER CHIMES (11 S. ii. 509).—The 
Westminster chimes are, subject to a more 
or less different arrangement of the notes, so 
much like many other chimes that it seems 
rather open to doubt whether they were in 
fact arranged to an ancient hymn-notation. 
The words attributed to them I have long 
understood to be 

Lord, through this hour 
Be thou our Guide. 
For by thy power 
No foot shall slide. 
1) 


‘ WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER’ PARODY : 
“Sacksut”’ (11 S. ii. 469, 496). —I may 
perhaps be permitted to record an anony- 
mous witiicism recalled to me by the men- 
tion of the sackbut. 

When I was at Oxford ten years ago, the 
vogue of “ping-pong” was at its height, 
and in many a college room the game was 
kept up till far into the night, to the no 
small annoyance of those who desired either 
to sleep or to work. The nuisance became 
so pronounced that at length the Dean of a 
certain college affixed to the notice-board an 
intimation to the effect that ‘In future 
ping-pong will be considered as a piano, and 
is therefore prohibited after 11 P.M.” (pianos 
were prohibited after that hour). The 
following day appeared beneath the official 
edict the following parody: ‘ In future the 
buttery cat will be considered as a sackbut, 
and is therefore prohibited at all hour.” 

B 


Knots In HANDKERCHIEFS: INDIAN Cus- 
Tom (11 8. ii. 506).—This custom is supposed 
to have had its origin in the shoe-string 
(or boot-lace), cormigia, suspended from 
charters, in which the subscribing party 
made a knot. J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


CORPSE BLEEDING IN PRESENCE OF THE 
MuRDERER (11 S. ii. 328, 390, 498).—This 
superstition was not confined to the “vulgar.” 
On 21 August, 1669, in a letter from Mr. 
Henshaw to Sir Robert Paston, there is the 
following item of news :— 

‘“* Monday I carried my wife and daughter to 
Greenwich to see the Granpois [grampus], 
which, though it was but a very little whale, is 
yet a very great fish; the skin, like that of all 
Cetaceous animals, is like that of an eel’s, and the 
flesh as white as a conger’s; the humours of his 
body, though he was dead, were in a brisk fer- 
mentation, and out of a hole where they struck 
the iron that killed him, there yested out blood 
and oil like barm out of a barrel of new ale. It 
put me in mind of some slain innocent which 
bleeds at the approach of his murderers; but 
the stench was so uncouth that it was able to 
discompose my meditations.” —Hist. MSS. Com., 
Sixth Report, p. 367. 

The correspondent, Thomas Henshaw, 
was a barrister, and one of the first members 
of the Royal Society, and contributed several 
papers to the Philosophical Transactions ; 
he also edited Skinner’s ‘ Etymologicon 
Lingue Anglicane,’ 1671. The recipient 
was likewise a member of the Royal Society, 
and considered “a person of great learning.” 

A, RHOpEs, 


In John Timbs’s book on ‘ Predictions 
realized in Modern Times’ (London, 1880) 
is a note on ‘Murder Wounds Bleeding 
Afresh’ (p. 58). Timbs quotes Drayton’s 
lines on this subject :— 

If the vile actors of the heinous deed 

Near the dead body happily be brought, 

Oft *t hath been proved the breathless corpse will 
bleed. 

The “popular belief existed in Scotland as 
late as 1668, and was referred to with 
approval by a Crown counsel, Sir George 
Mackenzie, in a speech made at the trial of 
Philip Standsfield. H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 


ARTEPHIUS, *‘ DE CHARACTERIBUS PLANE- 
TARUM’ (11 S. ii. 407).—Is there any trust- 
worthy evidence that this book has ever 
been written or published? The same 
author’s ‘Clavis Majoris Sapientie’ ap- 
peared among the ‘Opuscula quedam 
Chemica’ at Frankfurt, 1614. Copies of 
this are in the British Museum and the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. 
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The querist should try Messrs. Joseph Baer 
& Co., booksellers, Hochstrasse 6, Frankfurt 
a. M., who as a matter of course make 
Frankfurt prints a speciality. ols, aS. 


Watt mentions a number of books by 
Artephius, but the ‘De Characteribus Plane- 
tarum’ does not appear among them. A 
single book by Artephius is included in the 
Edinburgh Advocates’ Library. The cata- 
logue spells the name “ Artefius.” I am 
inclined to believe that no copy of ‘De 
Characteribus Planetarum’ can be found 
in this country. Perhaps Germany, in and 
around Frankfort, would be the most likely 
place to look for it. Scotus. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(11 S. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231, 353, 398).— 
In ‘La France Metallique, by Jacques 
de Bie, Paris, 1634, the elephant occurs once, 
namely, on the reverse of a medal of Henri 
III. dated 1575 (plate 74). The motto is 
‘** Placidis parcit.”” According to the ‘ Ex- 
plication,’ p. 220, the elephant, passing 
through the fields, where are some sheep, 
turns up his trunk, to show that he has no 
intention of hurting them, while he treads on 
a serpent, which appears to have glided 
under his belly to hurt him. The interpreta- 
tion is the clemency of the king towards 
his dutiful subjects, and his severity towards 
those who rebel against his commands. The 
elephant has no castle or any trappings 
whatever, 

Mrs. Bury Palliser in her ‘ Historic Devices, 
Badges, and War-Cries,’ 1870, gives the 
elephant as the device of the Caracciolo 
family of Naples; of the Malatesta family ; of 
Rodolph, Duke of Swabia (motto “‘ Vi parva 
non invertitur’’); the elephant adoring the 
moon, of Caracciolo, Marquis of Vico (motto 
** Numen regemque salutant’’); of Camillo 
Caula, a captain of Modena (motto “‘ Pietas 
Deo nos conciliat’’); of Giustiniani Salim- 
bene (motto “Sic ardua peto”); the 
elephant and broken tree, of Gio. Batt. 
Giustiniani, Cardinal of Venice (motto 
“Dum stetit’’); the elephant and dragon, 
of Sinibaldo and Ottoboni Fieschi (motto 
*“Non vos alabareis,’ Spanish, “‘ You will 
not exult over us’’—see p. 103); the 
elephant crushing flies, of Sisenando, King 
of the Goths (motto “‘ Al mejor que puedo’’) ; 
the elephant throwing his teeth to the 
hunters, of Count Clement Pietra (motto 
** Lasciai di me la miglior parte a dietro’’) ; 


the elephant walking through a flock of | 
sheep, of Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of | 


Savoy (motto ‘“Infestus infestis’’). See 
Index, p. 421, and the pages referred to. 

As to the Malatesta family Mrs. Palliser 
says (p. 159) :— - 

‘“ The sovereign lords of Rimini and of a great 
part of Romagna had for their device an elephant, 
allusive, perhaps, to the bones of Hannibal’s 
elephants, said to have been found at the Forli 
pass, near Fossombrone and Fano, of which they 
were lords.” 

She speaks of an elephant, not an ele- 
phant’s head. In no instance does she 
mention a castle on the elephant. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


As a symbol] this subject appears to extend 
back well over three centuries or more. 
In ‘ Hycke-Scorner,’ a black-letter morality 
of the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
is a quaint woodcut of an elephant bearing 
a square turreted tower or castle. David 
Garrick’s copy of this old morality was 
reprinted by Thomas Hawkins in his ‘ Origin 
of the English Drama,’ 1773, 3 vols., and the 
illustration may be seen facing p. 72 in 
vol. i. The animal is depicted without 
harness or trappings. Wo. JAGGARD. 


Puns on Payne (11 S. ii. 409, 453).—The 
following lines written by Hugh Holland, 
whose mother was a Payne, may interest 
the querist if they are not already familiar 
to him :— 

Yet griefe is by the surer side my brother, 

The child of Payne, and 
Who children had, the Ark had men as many ; 
Of which, myself except, now breathes not any! 


Gia. 


THE Brown Sex (11 S. ii. 505).—The 
quotation from M. G. Lewis’s ‘ Negro Life 
in the West Indies’ (London, 1845 edition, 
p. 25) is as follows :— 

‘Tt seems that, many years ago, an Admiral 
of the Red was superseded on the Jamaica 
station by an Admiral of the Blue; and both of 
them gave balls at Kingston to the ‘ Brown 
Girls’; for the fair sex elsewhere are called the 
‘ Brown Girls * in Jamaica.” 

Elsewhere in Lewis’s ‘ Journal’ ‘‘ brown 
girl” is used in the ordinary sense of the 
term; ep. “This morning a little brown 
girl made her appearance at breakfast, with 
an orange bough, to flap away the flies” 
(ib., p. 31). 

Lewis’s ‘Journal’ (12 December, 1815, 
P: 12) contains an interesting reference to 

Werthers Leiden,’ showing that the English 
translations were read as late as 1815 :-— 

** Little Jem Parsons [the cabin-boy] and his 
friend the black terrier came on deck, and sat 
themselves down on a gun-carriage, to read by the 


Payne waseke my mother, 


‘i 
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light of the moon. I looked at the boy’s book 
{the terrier, I suppose, read over the other’s 
shoulder), and found that it was ‘ The Sorrows 
of Werter.’ I asked him who had lent him such 
a book and whether it amused him? He said 
that it had been made a present to him, and so he 
had read it almost through, for he had got to 
Werter’s dying; though to be sure he did not 
understand it all, nor like very much what he 
understood ; for he thought the man a great 
fool for killing himself for love. I told him I 
thought every man a great fool who killed him- 
self for love or for anything else; but had he 
no other books but ‘ The Sorrows of Werter.’ 
O, dear yes, he said, he had a great many more.”’ 
H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 


Fores’s Musicat ENVELOPE (11 S. ii. 508). 
—There is a series of Fores’s Comic Envelopes 
in the Guildhall Library. There are nine 
varieties: Courting, Musical, Dancing, 
Racing, Shooting, Civic, Military, Christmas, 
and Coaching. W. B. GERISH. 


Musicat (11 S. 
ii. 485).—Tripping over a stone indicates in 
Hungary the site of buried treasure or lost 


property. L. L 


ALFIERI IN ENGLAND (11 S. ii. 421, 532).— 
May I add to my reply that the dates given 
in the ‘ Vita’ clearly show that the November 
when Alfieri left the Hague for England was 
in 1770. He left Turin in May, 1769. In the 
summer he was in Vienna; at Berlin until 
November ; at Copenhagen in the winter. 
At the end of March he went to Stock- 
holm, in May to Petersburg, and thence to 
Berlin. He was at Spa in August and 
September, and from there went to the 
Hague. 

‘* Finer,” in 1. 4 of the second paragraph 
of my reply, should be finir. 
J. F. Rorron. 

Godalming. 


Lapy ConyNGHAM (11 S. ii. 508).—This 
lady is never named in the decorous pages of 
standard English histories. Even her 
husband the Marquis secures but the 
briefest notice, although his midnight ride 
to acquaint the late Queen Victoria with her 
accession to the throne surely deserved 
for him a better fate. Details of his wife’s 
career will need to be looked for in the 


newspapers of the period or in the gossipy. 


memoirs of social life published within the 
last few years. If I may be pardoned for 
naming works probably familiar, I would 
venture to mention the first three volumes of 
the ‘ Greville Journal’ ; Mrs. W. P. Byrne’s 
* Gossip of the Century,’ Ward & Downey, 
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1892 ; Mary Frampton’s ‘ Journal,’ Sampson 
Low, 1885; and Jekyll’s ‘ Correspondence,’ 
edited by Bourke, Murray, 1894. 

8; 


BisHop MicHaEt H. T. Luscomss (11 S. 
ii. 349, 456).—Since the reply at the latter 
reference I have seen a portrait of Bishop 
Luscombe. It is in the possession of the 
Rev. E. Killin Roberts, Rector of St. 
Andrew, Hertford, of which parish Lus- 
combe was formerly curate. I feel sure 
that Mr. Cann Hueues will obtain further 
information if he will communicate with 
Mr. Roberts. Henry T. 

Hertford. 


*“YorKER” (11 S. ii. 505).—With all 
respect, I venture to differ from Pror. 
Sxeat’s derivation of this word. I doubt 
if the prolific crop of new words referring to 
sport follows any scientific or known rules of 
philology. If they do, the derivation of 
“yorker” from yarker, “jerk,” would 
certainly be at fault. In the first place, a 
jerk is expressly forbidden by the rules of 
cricket: ‘“‘A ball must be bowled. If 
thrown or jerked, the umpire shall call 
‘no ball.’”’ No cricketer could therefore 
have applied the term “ yarker”’ to a fairly 
bowled ball. 

A “yorker ’”’ is a ball which pitches close 
to the bat and passes underneath it, the 
batsman mistaking it for either a half- 
volley or a full pitch, and consequently 
failing to come down upon it. Till the sixties 
of the last century it was called a “tice,” 
because it enticed a batsman to hit when he 
should not do so. In the sixties the word 
“yorker ’’ was introduced, and the ball in 
question is now known by no other name. 
The permission and development of over- 
arm bowling may have had some influence 
on the cultivation of this most useful ball ; 
in any case, there seems no reason to doubt 
that its frequent use by a Yorkshire eleven 
gave it its present name. 

The word undoubtedly came into vogue as a 
noun: the verb “to york” was introduced 
a good deal later. JoHN Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


Is there not some mistake in Pror. SKEAT’S 
note? I am no authority on cricket, but 
I know what a jerk is, and I am sure that 
neither jerking nor throwing the ball has 
ever been allowed. Londoner, Hollander, 
and in German Schweitzer are well known, 
and not derived from verbs. ‘‘ Burgher,” 
‘‘crowder,” butcher,” ‘“‘hosier,” pot- 
walloper,” “‘falconer,” “‘potter,” ‘“‘barrister,”’ 
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horner,’” ‘‘ coroner,” tinker,’’ seem ex- 
amples of common words ending in -er, 
yet not derived from verbs. A saddler does 
not saddle horses, but makes saddles. Slang 
words—e.g., @ wonner,” ‘a goner,” “a 
Peeler ’’—seem to show that similar words 
are still in process of formation. 
T. WILson. 
Harpenden. 


The labourers hereabouts refer to the 
straps which they generally wear outside 
their trousers, below the knee, as ‘* Yorks.”’ 
No one locally can give the reason for this 
name. JOHN T. PaGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Viscount OssIneTon (11 S. ii. 508).— 
Tf Mr. T. H. Mixer will refer to the collected 
volumes of Once a Week, he will find in the 
number for February, 1872, a cartoon of 
Viscount Ossington, entitled ‘Mr. Speaker ’ 
full length, in wig and robes, and wearing a 
cocked hat. The portrait is understood 
to have been an excellent likeness, and might 
perhaps supply the lack of a photograph. 

W. Scort. 


“TreneEpDIsH” (11 S. ii. 286, 354, 493).— 
In reply to Smr JAMES MurRRAyY’s query, 
Mr. HopcxKIn proposes (11 S. ii. 354) to 
regard the first syllable as Du. “ tenne, tin,” 
and shows by a quotation (1569) that such 
vessels were made of tin. I think this is 
probably the right route. The definition of 
tenedish (1688) as “‘ a piece of Lead made like 
a Muscle shell, in which the black is kept 
moist to work withal,” rather suggests a 
standish, e.g. “ atramentarium, an Ink-horn 
or Standish, or thing to keep black colour in ”’ 
(Gouldman, 1669). Standish, traditionally 
derived from ‘“‘stand-dish,” is quoted by 
Prof. Skeat for 1557. It seems to have been 
a common word in the seventeenth century 
(Florio, scrittoio ; Cotgrave, cabinet ; Holy- 
oak, atramentarium, &c.), and to have been 
popularly associated with stand (cf. ink- 
stand) and dish. I do not think it has any 
necessary connexion with either. It appears 
to have been the metal table inkpot which 
replaced the older portable inkhorn. Miége 
(1679) has standish, un grand écritoire, 
comme ceux qui sont faits d’étain.” Now 
O.F. estain could have given M.E. *stain, 
*sten, and, if introduced a second time after 
the disappearance of the -s-, *tain or *ten. 
The aphetic form tain, used of the tinfoil 
applied to the back of a mirror, has passed 
into E. (see ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. tain). It seems 
possible that standish may be for *staindish, 
*stendish, influenced by stand, and that 


tenedish is a later doublet. Or the stan and 
tene may be cognate words which have 
arrived by different routes (cf. stank and 
tank). I do not know whether there has 
ever been an E. *stan, “tin,” but L. stan- 
num is represented in some of the Celtic 
languages (see Skeat, s.v. tin). 

The second element may be dish, though 
the E. liking for the ending -ish (e.g., squeam- 
ish for older squeamous, rubbish for older 
robows) and the vagaries of popular ety- 
mology make it unlikely. I should guess 
that both words may be due to some O.F. 
phrase such as “vase (or escritoire) en 
estain doux.”’ Cotgrave has estaim doux, 
the best kind of Tynne; gotten in Corn- 
wall.” The naming of an object from the 
metal of which it is composed is common, 
e.g., & brass, @ copper, a pewter, a tin. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


Notes on Books, Kc. 


The Romance of Bookselling: a History from the 
Earliest Times to the Twentieth Century. By 
Frank A. Mumby. (Chapman & Hall.) 


TRAVELLERS in the bypaths of literature will 
remember the incident recorded in ‘ Le Paradis des 
Gens de Lettres,’ in which the writer is led by 
his celestial guide to the house from which the 
one-eyed publisher distributed with lavish hands 
twenty-pound notes as payment for a sheet of 
sixteen printed pages to the crowd of happy 
authors who thronged the garden of his mansion. 
By these generous gifts the publisher felt himself 
purged and absolved from any sin against the 
Light, and in this excellent volume Mr. Mumby 
has traced the steps which have led to this desir- 
able rapprochement between writer and publisher, 
and the means by which the dream of Asselineau 
has nearly approached fulfilment. 


It may be safely said that in the commercial 
world there is no class that merits more highly the 
confidence of the public than that which is 
engaged in the production of books. The pro- 
duction of books is necessarily allied with the 
production of literature, and in considering the 
history of bookselling, it is pleasant to recall the 
satisfactory relations that have usually existed 
between publisher and author. Pope may have 
occasionally satirized a bookseller, but his associa- 
tion with Lintot is entirely to the credit of both 
parties. Johnson corrected Osborne with a 
knock-down blow, but towards no one had he 
friendlier feelings than towards poor Tom Davies 
or that nonpareil of publishers, Robert Dodsley. 
In later times the name of Murray is inseparably 
woven with that of Byron; and if the confidence 
which Scottf{placed in Constable and Ballantyne 
had unfortunate results, it was based upon the 
friendship that existed between them. In 
reading such a book as Mr. Mumby’s, one’s pre- 
dominant feeling is that if the bookseller has not 
exactly created a Paradise, he has done much 
to shed sunshine on the often dreary life of the 


professional author. 
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In this fact perhaps lies the romance which Mr. 
Mumby finds in the history of “the Trade.” 
If we refer to the great dictionary which ought 
to lie at the elbow of every literary man, we find 
that “‘ romantic ’’ connotes something in the way 
of chivalry and adventure. Chivalry may 
pertain more to the man than the bookseller, but 
the spirit of adventure cannot be wanting in those 
who daily launch their barks upon unknown seas. 
A really good history of these venturesome heroes 
has long been a desideratum, and Mr. Mumby 
within his limits has in a very meritorious manner 
attempted to fill the void. He would, however, have 
done better to call his book a ‘ History of Pub- 
lishing in England,’ for beyond a general sketch of 
what he terms the ‘“ Beginnings of the Book 
World,” the contents of the volume are almost 
wholly confined to an account of the London 
book-trade. The retail bookseller, to whom 
literature owes so much, is only seen dimly in the 
background ; and of the many eminent London 
and provincial representatives of that branch of 
the trade, only Mr. Quaritch and Messrs. Sotheran 
appear to be mentioned by name, and that per- 
haps more by virtue of their having published 
various works than in recognition of their high 
distinction as purveyors of ancient and modern 
learning. 


To deal with all branches of the trade would be 
impossible in a book of reasonable size, but we 
feel some regret in finding no description of a very 
interesting offshoot from the parent trunk. One 
or two short sketches of the chapbook trade have 
been written, but the subject has never been 
thoroughly explored, though during the eigh- 
teenth century the only providers of literature 
in the remoter hamlets of the country were the 
“Walking” or “ Travelling Stationers,” who 
carried their wares from the printing presses in 
Aldermary Churchyard or Bow Churchyard, 
whence on one fine afternoon Boswell, who had 
been fired with the ambition of writing a story in 
the style of Jack the Giantkiller, carried off the 
splendid collection of chapbooks which is now 
housed in the Library of Harvard University. 
It is to these humble benefactors, and to their 
successors, such as Drewry of Derby and Dicey of 
Northampton, that we owe the preservation of the 
old Elizabethan legends, such as Tom Thumb and 
Tom Hickathrift, Jack Horner and Long Meg of 
Westminster, and they would seem to merit a 
slight niche in the memorial which is perhaps too 
much devoted to the aristocrats of the Trade. 


This, after all, is a minor matter, and it gives 
us pleasure to testify to the general value of the 
book, the wide range of information that it con- 
veys, and the agreeable manner in which it is 
written. The few slips we have noticed are un- 
important. In referring to Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta 
in Calydon ’ it might have been stated that though 
the title-pages of the first two editions are identical, 
the earlier is in quarto and the later in foolscap 
octavo, so that there is no possibility of confusion 
between the two. Moxon did not publish ‘ The 
Statue and the Bust ’—and, it may be added, 
* Cleon ’—till 1855, though, from Mr. Mumby’s 
language on p. 304, it might be inferred that 
Browning’s connexion with that publisher ceased 
on Messrs. Chapman & Hall issuing ‘ Christmas- 
Eve and Easter-Day ’ in 1850 (there was then no 
question of a “ collected edition ”’ of Browning’s 
works). 


A ‘Bibliography of Publishing and Book- 
selling’ by Mr. W. H. Peet, reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from these columns, forms an Appendix to 
the book. This is excellent as far as it goes, but it 
goes only avery short distance. Foreign works on 
the subject are not included. ‘ Book-Prices Current’ 
finds a place, but not ‘ Book-Auction Records,’ 
which often contains biographical and other 
contributions on bookselling and booksellers. Big- 
more and Wyman’s ‘ Bibliography of Printing,’ 
though incidentally mentioned on p. 460, should 
have been inserted in the body of the work, as 
it contains hundreds of references to the book- 
producing trade, and also a capital biography 
of the late Bernard Quaritch, with an engraved 
portrait representing him as he was known to his 
friends and customers in the seventies and eighties. 
Smith’s ‘ Obituary’ (see p. 464) was not re- 
printed in Willis’s Current Notes for February, 
1853: there is only a short notice of the book, 
with a few extracts relating to booksellers and 
stationers. The Bibliography needs some revision, 
and we trust that Mr. Peet will devote himself to 
its republication in a fuller and more eclectic form. 


In The National Review for January ‘ Episodes 
of the Month’ and ‘ Two Elections and a Moral’ 
by Politicus deal frankly with the position of the 
Unionist party, the election which was recently 
concluded, and the results attained. It is 
not surprising to find that Mr. Balfour’s introduc- 
tion of the Referendum at the last moment 
before the conflict began is described as a “ painful 
blunder,’”’ and it is further stated that ‘“ under 
Mr. Balfour there is little or no hope of the. 
Unionist party regaining its influence in the 
State,”’ as he is out of touch with the “‘ man in the- 
street.”” In ‘Sea Law made in Germany’ Mr. 
H. W. Wilson considers Mr. T. G. Bowles’s 
recently published ‘Sea Law and Sea Power,’ 
and the official answers to its indictments. A 
main point in the discussion concerns British 
food-supplies in time of war, a subject of the 
gravest importance. Dr. Elizabeth Chesser says 
many things about ‘ The Health of the Nation’ 
which are doubtless true, but the practical appli- 
cation of such regulations as she suggests is the 


difficulty. Having given in the last number of 


the Review a speech by Mr. Bonar Law, the editor- 
now publishes one by Mr. Lloyd George delivered 
at the Paragon Music-Hall, Mile End, on 21 Nov. 
An account of the Portuguese Revolution follows,. 
being regarded as ‘ Lloyd-Georgeism in Practice.” 
Most of the heroes of that outbreak are denounced 
as poltroons, and bribery and place-hunting are 
rampant. While it is not difficult to see the 
failures and ludicrous aspects of the Revolution, 
a view of the previous régime and its disastrous 
incompetence might be useful to give us a fair- 
idea of the possibilities of the country and temper 
of the people. Lady Helen Graham’s ‘Impres- 
sions of Ober-Ammergau in 1910’ form a pleasant 
but not very significant study in a sentimental 
vein. 

Mr. J. Arthur Hill’s article on ‘ Christian 
Science’ should be read for its facts concerning 
Mrs. Eddy, but we do not like its tone. In 
‘ American Affairs’ Mr. A. Maurice Low tells us 
that a third term of Presidency for Mr. Roosevelt 
is now considered impossible; and Aga Khan 
writes in a complimentary style concerning 
‘Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty.’ 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 
Mr. FRANCIS EDWARDS'S Catalogue 306 contains 


under America ‘ Biologia Centrali-Americana,’ 
edited by Godman and Salvin, section Archeology 
by Maudsley, consisting of 1 vol. text, royal 4to, 
sewed, and 16 vols. of plates, oblong folio, boards, 
1889-1902, 241. Under ‘Arabian Nights’ is 
Burton’s edition, Benares, 1885-8, 16 vols., 281. 
Under Art and Architecture are a few books from 
the library of an architect. Under Blake are a 
series of facsimiles, folio, half-morocco, 1876, 
5l. 5s. (one of a hundred copies for private circula- 
tion) ; also Gilchrist’s Life, plates on India paper, 
2 vols., 1880, 31. 5s. Under Books is Sotheby’s 
‘ Principia Typographica,’ 3 vols., imperial 4to, 
1858, 8/. 10s. Under Bronté is the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté’s ‘ Cottage Poems,’ 1811, 7s. 6d. There 
are works under Charles I., Civil War, and Common- 
wealth. Under John Curtis is the author’s own 
copy of his ‘ British Entomology,’ with the com- 
plete series of the 770 original water-colour draw- 
ings, 1051. Publications of the Kelmscott Press 
include Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta’ and Morris’s 
‘Golden Legend.’ Among works on London 
will be found Rocque’s Plan, 1746, 51. 5s. ; 
Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Present,’ extended 
to 6 vols., half-morocco, 1891, 16/.; and Wilkin- 
‘son’s ‘ Londina Illustrata,’ large paper, an early 
and clean copy, 2 vols., folio, half-morocco, 1819, 
7l. 10s. Books on Napoleon include the first 
edition of Combe, 1815, 12/.; and Ireland’s Life, 
with series of folding and other coloured plates 
by Cruikshank, 4 vols., full red levant, 1828, 351. 
Other items are Newman’s Works, 33 vols., half- 
morocco, 1875-88, 61. 15s.; and a good tall 
‘copy of the first edition of the Nuremberg Chro- 
nicle, old French morocco, the first pages slightly 
wormed, containing the supplement De Samarcia, 
but only two blank leaves, 1493, 25/.; under 
Spenser is the first folio edition, 1611-13, title 
mounted, 15s. 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue of New 
Books at Half-Prices contains ‘Don Quixote,’ 
‘Shelton’s translation, with the 260 plates specially 
drawn for this edition by Daniel Vierge, 4 hand- 
some vols., 1907, 5/. 5s. (edition limited to 155 
copies, and published at 15/. net). There are 
many works suitable for presentation, including 
illustrated books such as ‘ The Three Musque- 
teers,’ with 250 pictures by Leloir, 2 vols., imperial 
8vo, 1l. 10s.; and ‘ The Bible in Art,’ 2 vols., 
15s. 6d. Other works are ‘ Religious Systems 
of the World,’ 4s. 6d.; Graetz’s * History of the 
Jews,’ 5 vols., ll. 15s.; and Gibbs’s ‘ Men and 
Women of the French Revolution,’ 28 full-page 
portraits, 4to, 17s. 6d. There are also works of 
travel, biographies, and volumes in all classes of 
literature. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
710 contains a complete set of Ackermann’s 
Repository, 40 vols., royal 8vo, half-russia, 1809-— 
1828, very scarce, 65/7. Under Ainsworth is the 
Jarge-type Library Edition, 16 vols., half-morocco, 
8l. 15s. There are works under Aldine Press, 
Alp-Lore, and America. There is a complete 


set of ‘The Annual Register,’ tree calf extra. 
Under Matthew Arnold is the Edition de Luxe, 
15 vols., half-levant by Riviére, 1903-4, 211. 
Under Bacon are Spedding’s edition, 14 vols., 
new calf, 121. 


12s.; and Pickering’s edition, 


edited by Basil Montagu, 17 vols., new morocco, 
1825, 227. 10s. There is a fine specimen of 
binding from the library of Henry VIII. Under 
Browning are first editions. Carlyle items include 
the Centenary Edition. Under Chaucer is the 
Clarendon Press edition; and under China is 
Brinkley’s ‘ Japan and China,’ Library Edition, 
limited to 500 copies, 12 vols., half orange levant, 
1903-4, 18/7. 18s. There is a fine collection of 
coaching books, 20 vols., red levant by Riviére, 
1882-1905, 587. 10s. A long list under Dickens 
includes numerous first editions. Among many 
handsome sets are the works of George Eliot, 
Edward FitzGerald, J. R. Green, Ben Jonson, 
Jesse, &c. The Catalogue also contains three 
rare copies of Chapman’s ‘ Homer’; a number of 
works under India; and a fine original set of 
Punch, with all the wrappers and advertisements, 
1841-1908, 135 vols., new half-morocco, 1251. 
Under Shakespeare are copies of the Second and 
Third Folios. 


Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 184 
contains first and early editions of Harrison Ains- 
worth ; also the Windsor Edition, 20 vols., 1901, 
4l. 4s. Under Blake is the Life by Gilchrist, 
2 vols., 1880, 2/.10s. There is the first edition of 
‘The Zincali,’ and the second of ‘ The Bible in 
Spain.’ The first edition of Brome’s ‘ Horace,’ 
morocco, 1666, is 44. Under Coleridge is Cottle’s 
‘ Recollections,’ 2 vols., 1837, 12s.; under 
Thomas Hardy, first editions of ‘ Tess’ and ‘ The 
Trumpet-Major’; under Lever, a collection of 
first editions, 10 vols., uniform half-calf, 1839-65, 
Zl. 7s.; under Marryat, first editions of ‘ Poor 
Jack’ and ‘The Pirate; and under Punch a set 
of the original issue. There are some first editions 
of Thackeray, and the Library Edition, 22 vols., 
half-morocco, 1869, Zl. 15s. The Satirist, or 
Monthly Meteor, 1808-12 (wanting vol. vi., &c.), is 
2l. 2s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
ad in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

P. F. Sreruenson (‘‘ Pickwick: Through the 
button-hole ”).—See 10 S. i. 228, 272, 298. 


W. S. 8. (‘* Peacock’s Works ”).—Forwarded to 
querist. 
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ing resemblance to the medallion in Great | 
Ilford Hospital Church referred to on p. 362 
as Ih, Below the shield is what has been an | 
oval piece of glass, but which, having been 

broken, is now in several pieces leaded 
together, whereon are the scarcely dis- 

cernible remains of a coat of arms, the 

blazon of which seems to read, Azure, on 

a chevron arg. 3 white roses, seeded and 

barbed ppr. between 3 garbs (perhaps fleurs- 

de-lis) or. Crest, a seated, or three-quarter, 

human figure or. Motto, “....the truthe.” 

A noticeable fact about this painting is that 

the brown outline and all the colours, except 

the yellow stain, have perished to such a 

degree that the design can only with diffi- 

culty be made out, and I am inclined to 

think that it is an example of 16th- or 17th- 

century varnish painting on glass, so far as 

the pigments other than the yellow stain, 

which is bright and clear, are concerned. 

On the dexter side of the central shield 
is the red rose of Lancaster, barbed ppr., 
with the white rose of York, seeded ppr., 
in pretence. Small fragments of a blue- 
and-yellow chaplet remain round the roses, 
while above the chaplet is a royal crown of 
four half-arches, with crosses patée and 
fleurs-de-lis on the circlet and a ball and 
cross on the top. On the sinister side of the 
shield is a red rose, seeded and barbed ppr., 
with blue-and-yellow chaplet, almost com- 
plete. encircling it, and above, a royal crown 
similar to, but larger, bolder in design, and 
with higher arches than, that over the other 
roses. 

All these compositions are set in fragments 
of 15th-century rectangular quarries and 
16th- and 17th-century heraldic mantling 
and scrollwork. Among these are pieces of 
a third royal crown, which perhaps formerly 
ensigned the arms of England. There are 
also fragments of quarries with the ‘‘ crown 
in the thorn bush” badge of Henry VII. 
and his initials H.R. It may be surmised 
that the three principal features of this 
jumble window—the royal arms and the 
roses—were formerly set in quarries showing 
this badge. 

On another quarry is a heron, which may 


point to the existence, once on a time, in| 
Little Ilford Church, of a window set up by, 
or having some reference to, a member of 
the Heron family, which possessed the 
Manor of Aldersbrook in this parish in the 
days of Henry VIII. Aldersbrook had 


belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of Stratford | 
Langthorne, and was granted by Henry to) 


Sir John Heron, Master of his jewel house. | 


The probability of a Heron window in the 


church is also strengthened by the fact 
that a brass to Thomas, son and heir to this 
Sir John Heron, is on the north wall. The 
inscription below the figure, which is that of 
a youth in civilian dress, states that Thomas 
died in 1517, aged 14. 

I am much indebted to L. M. R. for his 
suggestions at 11 S. ii. 464. On the whole, 
of the two solutions which he suggests, I 
incline to that of Joab slaying Amasa. The 
foreground of the painting is open country 
—trees, undergrowth, and broken ground— 
very well answering to the description in 
2 Sam. xx. of the place where Amasa’s murder 
took place, but not so suggestive of the scene 
of Joab’s slaying of Abner, ‘‘ the middle of 
the gate” of Hebron. The treacherous 
slayer, too, in the picture is dressed after the 
manner mentioned in verse 8, and promin- 
ence is given to his sword scabbard, as in the 
Biblical account. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the murderer holds his 
sword (the blade of which is buried in his 
victim’s right side) in his own right hand, 
and he is taking the older man’s chin with 
his Jeff hand. These slight differences, 
however, may be merely the effect of the 
artist’s liberties with his subject. 

F. Sypney EDEN. 

Maycroft, Fyfield Road, Walthamstow. 


THE ‘“ BOW-WOW” STYLE. 


Mr. Curry’s interesting article (11 S. ii. 
522) has reminded me of the use of the 
familiar cry of the dog by serious writers. 
Max Miiller spoke of the extravagances of 
the school who favoured onomatopceic 
explanations as ‘‘ bow-wow words.” This. 
was meant, of course, sarcastically, and the 
word generally connotes contempt and 
impudence rather than dignity or impressive- 
ness. 
two of which are, I take it, derived from the 
earliest. Boswell in his ‘ Life of Johnson’ 


(vol. ii. p. 326, ed. Birkbeck Hill) refers to: 


his hero’s mode of speaking as ‘‘ indeed very 
impressive,” and adds the note :— 

‘* My noble friend Lord Pembroke said once to 
me at Wilton, with a happy pleasantry and some 
truth, that ‘Dr. Johnson’s sayings would not 
appear as extraordinary, were it not for his bow- 
wow way. 

This clearly represents, to quote Boswell 
again in the same passage, Johnson’s “ deli- 
berate and strong utterance.” When he 
started barking, no one else had a chance 
to break in; it was a case of the “sort of 
men’’ mentioned 


But this is hardly so in three examples,,. 


by Gratiano at the 


i 
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of “The of Venice,’ who, 
when they do speak, seem to say, 
I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ gives a quotation of 1854 
which repeats this characterization of John- 
son, but not the passage itself. 

Now the mention of a big dog who silenced 
his companions or took a dignified lead in 
barking would give this meaning more 
clearly, and I find Scott in his pleasant way 
thus, perhaps, recalling the remark on John- 
son. He says (‘ Journal,’ vol. i. p. 61, ed. 
1890) concerning the merits of some verses 
he wrote in 1825 to the tune of ‘ Bonnie 
Dundee :— 

‘*T wonder if they are good. Ah! poor Will 
erskine ! thou couldst and wouldst have told me. 
I must consult J. B., who is as honest as was W. E. 
But then, though he has good taste too, there is 
a little of Big Bow-wow about it.” 

Again (i. 155), Scott praises Jane Austen’s 
‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ and adds :— 

‘“ That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful 
I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like any now going; but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me. 

The first .of these references seems to 
indicate pretentious or loud assurance ; 
the second the Grand Style. One would 
expect to find “ bow-wow”’ in the writings 
of a master of the vernacular like Shake- 
speare, and it occurs in ‘ The Tempest.’ 

WINKEIE. 


PRINCE OF MONACO’S MEMOIR. 
(See 10 8. vii. 125, 244; viii. 83; 11S. i. 362.) 


THE following is a translation of another 
inedited prison paper of the Prince of 
Monaco in my possession, and is well 
written, without any erasures :— 


Memoir sent 26 Thermidor [August] to the Com- 
mitiee of General Safety, and addressed to 
the Representatives of the People, composing 
the Committee of General Safety. 

Citizens,—A decree given the 18th of this 
month has charged you to set at liberty the 
citizens detained as suspects for reasons which 
are not designated by the law of 17 September, 
Old Style. 

The declaration above delivered by the Revo- 
lutionary Committee of Vigilance, of the section 
of the Red Cap, gives the reason for my detention 
to be the emigration of one of my children. I 
thought I had proved by the different Memoirs 
that [ have addressed to the National Conven- 


tion and to its Committees, especially by the 
observations expressed on 14 Pluvidse [March], 
of which I here give an example, that my son 
cannot be considered as an émigré. Besides, my 
absent son is 31 years old, out of my power by the 
laws, and has not dwelt with me since his marriage- 
in 1781; he did not tell me of his departure, and 
I have not received news of him, nor have I 
written to him. 


But if my son ever could be called an émigré,. 


the law of 17 October, 1793, Old Style, cannot 
be applied to me, as it implies that only those 
former nobles shall be deemed suspects who are 
the fathers of émigrés who have not constantly 
mantfested their attachment to the Revolution ; 

for, first in the quality of Prince of Monaco, and 
then in that of a private person, I have always 
shown my devotion and my zeal for the happiness 


of the French people and the prosperity of 


France. 

In reality, not satisfied with not having spared 
trouble or expense to provide for the victualling 
and necessary subsistence of the troops of France 
in garrison in the Place de Monaco, and those of 
the armies of Italy, sent in detachments into the 
said Principality and its environs, I have besides 
borrowed a large sum at Genoa, which I still owe, 
and which I have employed for the same use. 
I have several times advanced my own money for 
the payment of the French garrison, with the view 
of preventing any contingencies that might retard 


it. The deeds deposited in the Registers of the- 
Treasury of the former Principality of Monaco. 
are now at the disposal of the administrators. 


of the Department of the Maritime Alps, and 
among the letters of the Minister of War‘ who 
has been informed of them. 

Protected by the same sentiments, I have always 


addressed the strongest representations and’ 


solicitations to the different Ministers of War 
to procure for the French troops in garrison at 
Monaco things necessary for them, and to make 
them preserve exactly the military discipline 
and laws decreed by the National Assembly, 
which is shown by my letters, that ought to be 
found in the War Office. 

The proofs of my constant attachment to the 
French Republic, as a private person, are no less 
real, and although they are contained in the 
different Memorials that I have presented, I will 
recall them :— 

The voluntary gift that I have made of several 
horses. 

That of 24 guns, or of their equivalent. 

That of 4 pieces of bronze cannon which be- 
longed to me, to the Commune of Thorigny, 
Department of La Manche. 

That of the first Tree of Liberty which has been 
placed in the same Commune. 

The assistance of bread and money that I have 
not ceased to give to the poor of the Communes 
where I have possessions. The money that I 
have given to the Section of the Red Cap. 

Finally, the prompt and exact payment of all 
the ordinary and extraordinary contributions 
which have been levied on me up to this day. 

To all these proofs of my attachment I could 
also add my unbroken residence in France from 
the commencement of the year 1790. 


| 


